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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE usual dinner was given to Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
9th November in Guildhall, and five of the Ministers made 
speeches. Mr. Cardwell uttered perfectly meaningless platitudes 
about the Army; Mr. Childers said the Navy protected our com- 
merce; Mr. Bruce promised an Education Bill to reform the roughs ; 
and Mr. Lowe responded in a few sentences of crisp but rather 
stale jocularity for the ladies, who made more conquests than the 
soldiers, spread more sail than the sailors, and had more influence 
than the Bar, for whereas the Bar sends you to sleep, the ladies 
keep you awake,and soon. Mr. Gladstone's was the only important 
speech. We have commented elsewhere upon its most important 
statement, that Ireland is hostile and politically diseased ; but he re- 
ferred also to America. The Alabama claims are not settled, but the 
delay has ‘‘ been promoted by kindred good-will,” an international 
public opinion is rising fast to power, and “ with the country of 
Mr. Peabody we are not likely to quarrel.” Considering that 
Massachusetts and Maryland fought to the bitter end, the argument 
is not strong, but it was a graceful compliment alike to America and 
her philanthropist. 


A stronger compliment than even Mr. Gladstone’s is to be paid 
to America through Mr. Peabody. A funeral service has been 
performed over his remains in Westminster Abbey, thus conceding 
to him the honours of burial in the British Pantheon ; but the body 
is to be carried to America in a man-of-war commissioned for that 
express service, while the journals publish a paragraph, evidently 
from Windsor, and written by Royal order, describing the Queen’s 
regret at his death, and the gracious attention as to a personal 
friend which Her Majesty had paid him in life. ‘The act is wise 
and graceful, and Mr. Peabody deserved his honours; but one 
cannot help thinking,—suppose he had earned a shilling and given 
away sixpence, as many a hungry labourer does ? 








Things are not pleasant in Paris. ‘The arrival of the ci-devant 
aristocrat who aspires to be Mirabeau, and is only Mephistophiles, 
does not matter much, but the applause which follows him where- 
ever he goes does. ‘M. Rochefort,” Vicomte de Lucay, has 
really done nothing for the Revolution, except write pasquinades 
against the Imperial family; but because he has done that, 
because he represents hatred to Napoleon, and that only, Paris 
roars after him, he is to be elected Deputy, and the Moderates 
will not even venture to contest his return. That is a very bad 
symptom. So is the investment of money in England on Parisian 
account, and so, above all, is the hush of terror which is visibly 
beginning to pervade France, and which, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, has almost rebuilt the position of the Emperor. ‘The 
single good symptom on the other side is that the Republicans are 
breaking away from the Enragés, and that every “ nonjuring candi- 
date,” except Rochefort, will be opposed by a real Red, Emmanuel 
Arago fighting Felix Pyat,—who, by the way, is not as wild in 
policy as in language,—Glais-Bazoin M. Barbés, and Cremieux 
Ledra Rollin. We sincerely trust these candidatures will be 
maintained, and that the reasonable Reds will at least take a 
census of their following. They are simply mad in allowing their 
cause to be discredited all over Europe by language such as is 
now being employed in Paris, 


Whether the outbreak will come or not we cannot judge, but we 
note a fact. The Impatients do not seem to have a soldier of any 
known capacity in their rank. Colonel Charras has never been 
replaced, and had he lived, would, we doubt not, have adhered to 
the brain of his party, instead of going with its ‘‘ body,” which 
seems just now to have got St. Vitus’s dance. We can see no 
evidence that the Impatients have any arms, or any plan for 
passive resistance, or any reason to doubt that a descent into the 
streets would be followed by a tremendous massacre. Insurrection 
in such circumstances is a crime against Republicanism, a proof 
that the Empire has demoralized the workmen. ‘They have never, 
since 89, let mere hate cloud their brains like this. Even in 48 
they had as much chance as any other forlorn hope,—arms, leaders, 
and a cause which was tolerably intelligible to mankind. 


The Queen proceeded in state to the City on Saturday, 
“ opened ” Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn Viaduct, and was 
received by a great concourse of people, who were universally 
delighted to see her. ‘The visit was in its way a decided success, 
and Her Majesty never looked more content with a reception. 
Next day it was reported that fissures had been discovered in the 
granite columns which support the lofty bridge by which the 
Viaduct crosses Farringdon Street, but the latest report from the 
engineer is that the roadway is safe. Fears were expressed that 
the foundation was too weak, but it now appears that the defect 
is in the lower section of several of the pillars. Either the granite 
is bad, or the two sections were so badly fitted that the lower one 
has been crushed. Were monoliths unprocurable ? 





The ‘ gentle, childlike, poetic soul of Kickham,” as the Member 
for Dungarvan—Mr. Henry Matthews—described, in the canvas 
which preceded his election for that borough, the spiritual 
principle of one of the Fenian leaders, seems to be still very actively 
engaged in the ** gentle and childlike” work of furious sedition. 
In a work called “ Liberty or Destruction,” which he has just 
been publishing, he says, ‘Accept the rule of England! accept 
confiscation and robbery, insult, torture, and contempt ! No human 
being who knows anything of Ireland believes that her people 
regard, or ever regarded, that rule, but as a thing to be hated and 
cursed—to be trampled upon and got rid of, whenever God in His 
mercy would send a fair chance to grapple with it.” If Mr. 
Matthews could only persuade Mr. Kickham to chasten his soul 
into an attitude a little more ‘ gentle and childlike,” he might, 
perhaps, discover that the opportunity for which he prays, so far, at 
least, as ridding himself of the rule of England goes,—as for tramp- 
ling upon it, that is only the superfluity of naughtiness,—really came 
when Mr. Gladstone proposed to govern Ireland on Irish principles, 
—on the same principles on which England would wish to be 
governed were she the inferior power in the Union, and Ireland 
the superior power. We do not know how there can be otherwise 
a completer riddance of external authority than by morally 
constraining that authority, not only to carry out your own 
wishes, but to lend them the full sanction and support of a power- 
ful alliance. But Mr. Kickham’s soul appears to us to be child- 
like only in its fury of impatience, and neither gentle nor poetic 
at all. 

There is an irony in history as well as in nature, and the 
Fenians seem disposed to give us a striking illustration of it. 
They are adopting at many of their meetings in Ireland the 
motto, “Trust in God, and keep your powder dry,” the long re- 
membered saying of their greatest foe. His thought has lasted as 
long as their agitation, and we venture to predict will survive. 
We wonder if the ‘* Milton boys,” who carried that saying at 
Youghal, ever thought how the man who uttered it would have 
dealt with them. Do they really prefer, ‘ If ye will submit, it is 
well; if not, I will leave none living,” to “I, for one, do not 
believe in a one-legged race of men”? 





Dr. ‘Temple was elected to the Bishopric of Exeter on Thurs- 








day by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, and obtained a majority 
of 13 to G6. Dean Boyd, Chancellor Harrington, Archdeacon 
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Phillpotts (eldest son of the late bishop), also the Archdeacons of | 


Barnstaple and Totnes, Canon Cook, and Prebendary Mackar- 
ness, were amongst those who voted for Dr. Temple. A Colonial 
Bishop (Bishop Trower), the Archdeacon of Exeter, and Canon 
Lee voted against him. Four members of the Chapter were 
absent. It is sufficiently remarkable that in Dr. Hampden's 
ease, when no less than thirteen bishops opposed the choice 
made by the Crown, there was a much larger majority for Dr. 
Hampden in the Chapter of Hereford, than there is now for Dr. 
Temple in the Chapter of Exeter. Dr. Hampden was elected by 
a majority of 14 to 2, or, 7 to 1, while the majority for Dr. 
Temple (against whom not a single bishop, as far as we know, has 
declared himself) is ouly justover 2 to 1. Are the Bishops be- 
coming wider-minded, and the inferior clergy straiter-laced ? 
Or is it only that the Chapter of Exeter is keener for orthodoxy 
than the Chapter of Hereford was in 1847? 


Mr. Ayrton, the First Commissioner of Public Works, was 
re-elected for the Tower Hamlets on Monday without opposition, 
and seized the occasion to prove that the critics who preferred Mr. 
Layard’s carefully cultivated taste at the Board of Works 
were no critics at all, and that a much more important qualifi- 
cation for the office is a Treasury experience in refusing public 
money and checking its expenditure. If he carries this spirit into 
his new work, we fear he may do something to caricature the only 
real weakness of the present Government,—a sort of moral prefer- 
ence for niggardliness, as if every penny saved, whether its expen- 
diture had been really needed or not, were a penny gained. But 
we have commented on Mr. Ayrton’s cavilling argument on this 
head elsewhere. The best part of his speech, which was not a hearty 
or impressive one—which was, indeed, much too like a game at 
political spillikins—was the resistance he opposed to the demand 
of one of his constituents, bitten by the silly reciprocity doctrine, 
for a formal inquiry into the causes of the present depression of 
trade. Mr. Ayrton showed very well that very obvious causes for 
that depression do exist, and that in any case the foolish policy of 
reciprocity would only intensify them. In point of fact, to wait 
to admit foreign goods to your market till the foreigner admits 
yours, is a blunder of precisely the same hopeless character, as 
waiting to be good-tempered or cheerful till other people begin. 
You are injuring yourself in the meantime, and in a way pecu- 
liarly likely to prolong the injury inflicted by others. 


Mr. Layard took occasion, in a lecture which he delivered 
at Newington on Tuesday night on ‘‘ Pompeii,” to reply to Mr. 
Ayrton’s speech of the day before, and it is obvious that there is 
no love lost between the new Spanish Minister and the new First 
Commissioner of Public Works. Mr. Layard said that not many 
hours ago they had all been told that the business of the Minister 
to whoin the public monuments and buildings of this country were 
confided was,—not to render them of such a kind as would elevate 
the national taste and add to the national honour, but merely to 
check and control expenditure upon them as much as possible, and 
make them subservient to a false economy. Mr. Layard con- 
ceived that he exposed the falsehood of this economy by remark- 
ing that all the history of Egypt and Assyria, and much of that 
of Greece and Rome, would have perished, but for their public 
monuments, to which, however, Mr. Ayrton might fairly reply that 
it would hardly be justifiable to burden the present generation 
solely for the sake of the historical students of our posterity, even if 
books did not now exist to take, in great measure, the place of 
public monuments as records of the past. The true answer to 
Mr. Ayrton’s mean conception of his new duties, is to show that 
it is not the conception of a genuine servant of the people. 
Nations, like men, ‘* live not by bread alone.” Art gives dignity 
to social and national life; and if Mr. Ayrton’s (and Mr. Lowe’s) 
views were to prevail, we should soon take to abjuring not only 
public architecture, but public science, and even public costume, 
and condemn the nation to utter nakedness under pretence of 
sparing its cash. 

The Vice-President of the Council of Education, Mr. Forster, 


received a deputation at Liverpool on Wednesday, on the subject | 


of the University Tests’ Abolition Bill, which several gentlemen of 


weight and influence in Liverpool urged the Governinent to adopt 


and introduce next session as a Government measure. Mr. Forster, 
in replying to the deputation, remarked that as far as he could 
judge there would be no sort of difficulty as to anything but time, 
—that it was a measure which the Cabinet would, in all proba- 
could judge from his external position, be 


bility, as far as he 
and one, moreover, 


quite willing to adopt in point of policy, 


which they would think that they had a reasonable chance of 


carrying,—but that as to time and opportunity, in the press of 
other necessary measures, he was more doubtful. Ile gave his 
| own most cordial support to the principle of the Bill; indeed, he 
was disposed, he said, to attribute a good deal of the degenerating 
morality of the country on questions of sincerity and honesty, to the 
habit which many very good and able men had fallen into of 
signing formule of subscription to articles of faith in which they 
had no specific belief, and so setting an example of playing fast 
and loose with words. In this matter we heartily concur with Mr, 
Forster. This habit of requiring subscription to a large number 
of ambiguous and complex propositions as the condition of any 
conceivable power, whatever is indeed thoroughly barbarous, and a 
mere temporary equivalent for the Catholic Church’s demand for 
submission to her authority in all things. How many devoted 
Christians are there not even now deterred from taking Orders by 
the confusion and variety of the intellectual professions imposed. 
Ex animo assent by a large number of different persons can be given 
only to the simplest possible creeds. Complicate the creed, and you 
must either repel candidates, narrow them, or corrupt them. 





In delivering the prizes to the pupils of the Liverpool Institute 
on Wednesday, Mr. Forster made a speech in favour of confining 
educational endowments to these three purposes :—(1) Securing a 
small, but only a small, income for head masters independent of 
the pupils’ payments ; (2) the erection of suitable buildings; and 
(3) the linking together of the primary, various secondary, and 
University systems of education in this country by scholarships for 
merit, which should enable the ablest of each educational grade to 
win the means of rising into the grade next above, so that a boy 
of great ability, even in a primary school, might in this 
manner win his way up through the various levels of the 
secondary education to the Universities themselves. At the end of 
his speech Mr. Forster added that he did not believe in what was 
called ‘the religious difliculty ” as any real obstruction to a good 
primary system of education. He found plenty of schools called 
secular, the teaching of which was in the best sense religious, and 
plenty of schools called denominational, the teaching of which was 
in the best sense unsectarian. If Mr. Forster's language indicated 
anything as to the future, it indicated a wish to get at some fair 
compromise between the principles of the National League and 
of the National Union, rather than to adopt either system unre- 
servedly. On the religious issue, we ourselves have never been 
able to see any very wide difference between ‘secular’ schools 
impartially open at extra-school hours to the various denomina- 
tional religious teachers in turns, and denominational schools with 
a strong conscience clause. But a genuinely religious (though 
unsectarian) teaching, whether got at by permitting the reading 
and explanation of the Bible without dogmatic exegesis, or by a 
gradual liberalizing of the denominational instruction, seems to us 
much better than either. 


Mr. Gladstone is about, it is said, to create ten new Peers :— 
The Earl of Southesk, the Ear] of Listowel, Lord Edward Howard, 
the Right Hon. J. Fitzpatrick, M.P., Sir John Acton, Bart., C. 
R. M. Talbot, Esq., M.P., Colonel Greville-Nugent, M.P., George 
Carr Glyn, Esq., T. Agar Robartes, Esq., and Edward Ellice, 
Esq., M.P. Sir John Acton is a distinct acquisition to any 
assembly, representing, as he does, a body else without re- 
presentation,—the Liberal Catholics; and Lord E. Howard 
is the spokesman of the old English Catholics; but we 
can’t honestly say we like the lot. The remaining Com- 
moners have evidently been selected on Lord Salisbury’s idea, 
that the great business fortunes should be represented in the 
House of Lords, and may, for what we know, represent personalty 
very well indeed ; but, except the two Catholics, not one has any 
mental distinctiveness about him known to the public, or has done 
| any service to the State. We want strength, no doubt, in the 
| Lords; but coronetting millionaires will not make a party, or, 
| unless they are made in heaps, turn a division. Ten in a batch 
| will just irritate the old Peers, without making their irritation 
| unimportant. 
| The King of Italy has had a severe attack of inflammation of 
‘the lungs, and on Saturday received extreme unction. He has, 
| however, recovered, and is now pronounced out of danger. He 
showed in his extremity the bull-dog courage he has displayed all 

his life, and, it is said, on rather doubtful authority, described him- 
self as a man who had been compelled by Providence to fulfil a 
series of great duties,—not a bad description of his career. If he 
had performed his duties to himself as well as he has those to his 
people he would have less need of repentance, but his sickness 
i appears to have elicited strong expressions of attachment from the 
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Italians. George II. with a bigger brain and no Queen,—that is 
pretty nearly the description of Victor Emanuel. 


Mr. Edward Wilson, an eminent Australian colonist, and one of 
the chief proprietors, we believe, of the Melbourne Argus,—the 
greatest of the colonial newspapers,—wrote a very able letter to 
Wednesday’s Times on national disintegration, particularly in 
relation to the case of New Zealand, in which he shows with 
great force that the danger of losing our colonies by our 
present policy is not the chimerical danger which it suits 
the Times to consider it. He shows that the late Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, Mr. Stafford, had used language 
which was, in effect, a denial that there is any Imperial 
Government of the colonies,—any government at all except 
that of a British Government eager to disavow all ties and 
duties, and he showed, also, that the other colonies are taking 
alarm at this policy, and rapidly making up their minds that it is 
our purpose and policy to break with them. The Times was 
evidently at first alarmed at this influential manifesto of colonial 
opinion, and on Wednesday was anxious to insist on the ease with 
which Lord Granville’s policy could be reversed. But by 
Friday it had gained heart again, and was all hector once more. 
It is, in fact, a far more critical situation than the English people 
at all suspect, as we shall know before long. The Colonial Office 
know it already, and desire the crisis which they are urging on. 
When it comes, we shall see how far England is prepared for it. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, the Member for Frome, made a bright 
speech to his constituents ov Thursday se’ennight, a speech full to 
overflowing of sanguineness and strength. Mr. Hughes believes 
in the present House of Commons,—which, we may remark in pass- 
ing, has certainly contrived to attract the confidence of Liberals to 
an unprecedented degree ;—would reform the House of Lords by 
creating in future only Life Peerages,—a proposal which, among 
other consequences, would triple the social value of all existing 
Peerages ; praises the Education Bill of last session, and be- 
lieves in the Bill of the next; as becomes a Rugby boy, exults in 
the failure of the opposition to Dr. ‘Temple; predicts that before 
long faith in Christ will be the only test,—which is not 
quite correct, as we must also have faith in the right of 
the State to rule the Church, as being the more sacred corporation 
of the two,—and generally leaves the usual impression that ‘‘‘Tom 
Hughes” would have made the finest Admiral ever seen. On the 
land tenure, however, the lawyer side of his mind came out, and 
he was disappointingly moderate. He would give time in pay- 
ment for improvements at the rate of ten years’ lease for every 
year’s rent sunk in the soil in that way. We fear that concession 
would not rebind Ireland to the Empire, and that is what we have 
todo. To stop theft is good, but to found loyalty is better. 


It is well for the Guardians of St. Pancras that Englishmen are 
the most patient of mankind, and Londoners the most patient of 
Englishmen. While they have been maintaining their right to do 
as they like against their legal supervisor, Mr. Goschen, their 
infirmary has been allowed to get into a state in which the poor 
who enter it are poisoned as if they had gone down a shaft full of 
foul air. Death after death has occurred in one ward, and in 
many cases is attributed directly to their condition. It was proved 
in evidence before the coroner, on the testimony of men like Dr. 
S. Solly, Vice-President of the College of Surgeons, that in the 
female medical ward the air was poisonous with human exhalations 
and the smell from the closets, till it ‘“‘ would produce death in 
persons with a tendency to serous apoplexy,” and his statement 
‘was confirmed by Mr. Brudenell Carter. Two women died from 
this cause only,—suffocated, in fact, through the guardians’ 
neglect. In the men’s ward air is equally foul, while the 
sick have to fight the rats which come up from the closets. 


revisited the parish. The elected Minister of the department, 
elected by the whole nation to keep such people in order, has 
warned them, lectured them, censured them, sent ex officio 
guardians to their meetings to teach them decency, and, at last, 
has been driven to the desperate alternative of annexing the parish 
to the Central London Sick Asylum district. If self-government 
must go on, surely we might allow him in extreme cases to sus- 
pend it— say for seven years, so as to give the parish a respite from 
mismanagement. If he used his power on inadequate grounds, 
Parliament could punish him most effectually. 


| 


Mr. Maurice’s farewell sermon and communion at St. Peter's, 
Vere Street, on Sunday last, made of the day one not to be easily 
forgotten by any who were present on the occasion. Besides 
regular attendants, the church was crowded, not with the idle and 
the curious, but with all those who from various causes—change 
of residence, retiring to the country, &c.—have been habitually 
unable, of late years, at all events, to hold or retain seats there, 
and friends knelt together at the altar who meet but at the rarest 
intervals elsewhere. ‘The Pull Mall, in its number of the following 
day, gave a résumé of the sermon, to which our readers may be 
referred (although it is hoped that Mr. Maurice will be induced 
to print the whole) ; suffice it to say, that to the present writer it 
appeared to breathe more entirely the spirit of that most touching 
farewell of St. Paul to the Ephesians than any address of the kind 
that he has ever heard or known of. And so the teacher on 
whose lips some of the noblest men in England have hung retires 
— it is hard to believe that it will be permanently—from London 
ministrations. 





‘There is something wonderfully grotesque in the Japanese mind, 
with all its genuine force. It appears that whenever the Mikado 
goes abroad the upper windows of the streets through which he 
passes are closed and sealed up with paper bands, ‘‘so that no 
oue may look down upon him,”—not, that is, despise him, but stand 
on a greater elevation than he. At least, that is the theory in 
Siam, where courtiers are required to approach the Sovereign 
hopping, like so many highly decorated toads, for fear their heads 
should be higher than his. We have refined on all that in Europe, 
and do our prostrations mentally, it not being etiquette to talk 
better than Sovereigns, or approach them except in an attitude of 
mental deference. ‘Lhe Japanese custom was, it appears, observed 
for the Duke of Edinburgh, as a final proof of the honour in which 
the Mikado held his English ally. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in his farewell charge to his clergy, 
whom he leaves for the new diocese of Winchester “ with con- 
flicting feelings almost too deep for utterance,” made a special 
attack on the practice growing up amongst the High Church 
of transforming the Eucharist from ‘a communion of the faithful 
into a function” of the celebrating priest. He denounced solitary 
celebrations. He did not regard ‘‘ the communion of the faithful 
as an accident of the Holy Eucharist which might be added to or 
separated from it at will, leaving the great function of intercession 
untouched by the omission, but as of the very essence of the 
sacrament itself. The mysterious presence and the actual com- 
munion were bound indissolubly together.” The ** solitary mass of 
Rome ” was altogether un-Scriptural. ‘That is, no doubt, true ; but 
if it is, it is because the sacerdotal conception of the rite is alto- 
gether un-Scriptural too,—because the solemnity of the rite arises 
from the social confession and commemoration, and not from the 
priestly sanction. If the priestly magic be of its essence, we can- 
| hot see that solitude could be fatal to its due observance. On the 
| sacerdotal theory, the Roman conception of the mass as one 
equally fitted for solitary devotion or public worship seems to us 
| the logical one. If Dr. Wilberforce rejects it, he can hardly find 
| any standing room for the exclusive power of an ordained priest- 
| hood to perform the rite. 














But why sicken the public to no purpose? If all the) The working men’s candidate for Southwark has not yet been 
people were stifled together, the last guardian left alive would | determined upon. Mr. Allan, the Secretary to the Amalgamated 
declare for local self-government, and the last Member of Parlia- | Engineers’ Society, has, as we understand, declined to stand, and 
ment would be afraid of him. A single decent official on £500 a | at present the most likely candidate seems to be Mr. Odger. IE 
year would superintend a Union better than any elected Board | he should stand, as his principles are, on the whole, thoroughly 
cau do, and save a third of the rates beside; but then that would Liberal, we should hope no middle-class candidate would offer to 
be centralization, and centralization is un-English, except when contest the borough with him. The last session sufliciently 
letters have to be delivered. Consequently relapsing fever, a | showed how very much Parliament needs the aid of experienced 
preventable form of typhus, is so increasing in London,—beginning | and able men of the working-class, and it will be a fatal thing for 
in St. Pancras,—that temporary fever hospitals will have to be | the middle-class if it comes to be believed that they will not 
tolerate any mouthpiece taken from amongst a less wealthy section 
| of society. ‘That is the sort of belief whichin time generates violeut 
social rancours, and, in the end, Aate of the comfortable classes. 


opened in many parishes. 


Just look at the system? ‘The St. Pancras Guardians have been 
itarrelling with each other, the Board, and themselves, to the | 


neglect of every duty for months, till the old famine fever has; Consols were on Friday evening 934 to 94}. 
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dyspeptic from too much lobster? Mr. Gladstone was earnest 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. because his mind was full, and his earnestness was wise. The 


—>—_—. 
MR. GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL. 


R. GLADSTONE sees land. That, it appears to us, is 
the only reasonable deduction from the earnest speech 
he delivered on Tuesday in Guildhall. Had he not seen land, 
had he felt that the aristocratic opposition would be too strong 
for him, that the technical difficulties could not be overcome, 
that the claims of Ireland could not be reconciled with the 
greater claims of the Eighth Commandment, that his proposal 
must be weak and his Bill ineffectual, he would have made a 
very different speech,—one lamenting the difficulties of action, 
deprecating exaggerated expectations, dwelling upon the great 
act of justice which has already been done to Ireland. Instead 
of this, his speech sounds to our ears full of hope and 
confidence, though the hope is of no easy future, and the 
confidence that which arises from conviction of strength 
sufficient for a terrible fight ; to be permeated from first to last 
with the idea that if Englishmen will but rise to the height of 
their occasion, will but recognize the magnitude of the task 
before them, that task may be successfully performed. He 
speaks as Stephenson might have spoken to his directors of 
Chat Moss, with no fear, but with a keen desire that the pay- 
master should see as he sees,—without misgiving, but with 
fullness of knowledge,—the depth and the shakiness of the 
quagmire to be crossed. Passing by all the details with which 
we are all becoming so familiar, landlords’ rights and tenants’ 
rights, and leases and evictions, and the claims of property 
and the rights of labour, saying nothing of past history, and 
indulging in no anticipations, he fixes his audience to the 
one thing which, if they can see it as he sees it, and acknow- 
ledge it as he acknowledges it, all difficulties will vanish before 
an iron necessity. ‘Society in Ireland, my Lord Mayor, is 
politically diseased.’’ We speak, and speak truly, of the har- 
mony and unity of Great Britain, “But do not let us seek a 
false consolation in binding ourselves to that; let us but cross 
the Channel towards that island with which we have been so 
long united in political and legislative bonds, and to which we 
are bound by all the most sacred obligations, and how melan- 
choly it is that, in the face of this great assemblage, in the 
face of those representatives of foreign countries whose com- 
mendations of us have been so eloquently expressed to-night, 
we should be compelled to confess that in Ireland, which we 
have governed for several hundred years, over which we have 
exercised at every period almost an unbounded power, we have 
not yet fulfilled the very first condition of a civilized and 
well-conditioned community, and have not yet brought the 
people’s heart into harmony with our laws and institutions. 
That is the simple fact.” 

There are but two Ministers in Europe who, in a speech 
made really to the world, a speech which before dinner was 
done would be in type across the Atlantic, would have ven- 
tured so to admit such a truth about one quarter of Her 
Majesty’s dominions ; and the other one is a minister who, of 
all statesmen living, has been most successful. Ireland is dis- 
affected, one-fifth of Her Majesty’s subjects detest the laws 
under which they live and the companionship in which they 
must abide,—that is the truth always present to the Premier's 
mind, which he brings out even at a great festivity, repeating 
it over three times, and striving in every way to stamp it into 
his hearers’ minds, knowing that if he can but make the impress 
sufficiently deep half his great task is done. It is not a 
matter of tenure he has to settle. It is Ireland which he has 
to regain, it is Ireland “ hostile alike to us and to authori- 
tative law,” Ireland socially and politically diseased, which he 
has to cure and regain, and, unless we mistake his meaning, 
he sees his way to health and to reconciliation, if only the 
people will but boldly recognize how deep-seated is the disease, 
how strong must be the remedies, how extended is the hostility, 
how hearty must be the offer of friendship. The physician 
who has only senna to offer does not begin with a diagnosis 
like that. ‘he Zimes hints and clubmen complain that Mr. 
Gladstone is so terribly in earnest; but great leaders in the 
midst of great battles, just when they see the full power of the 
enemy and recognize the opportunity which will yield victory, 
usually are in earnest, and that is the Premier’s position. It 
was not on the Bridge of Lodi that Napoleon pulled his cap- 
tains’ ears. Do Mr. Gladstone’s opponents want him to deny 


the truth, or is he to declare Ireland disaffected with an easy 
laugh, and society there to be diseased with the cheery smile 
of a physician who knows that his patient is only a little 





political world needed to be lifted out of the quagmire of 
details in which it was beginning to flounder, to have its eyes 
once more fixed on the great end, its feet once more set free 
from the withes in which old prejudices were slowly wreath- 
ing them, and Mr. Gladstone has given it just the required 
dead-heave. We are again talking of an imperial danger 
instead of a conveyancer’s opposition. To have effected this, 
to have made the grandeur and the necessity of the task pain- 
fully plain, yet leave behind no sense of discouragement in the 
minds of those who must achieve it, was an effort of oratory 
which we venture to consider superior to Lord Palmerston’s: 
“happiest efforts” after dinner, or Lord Melbourne’s most 
graceful and genial epigrams in favour of doing nothing. 

We almost doubt whether grace and geniality and playful- 
ness, and all that category of pleasant qualities, will have much 
play in this country for some time to come, unless, indeed, 
they are used as instruments to conceal stronger and more 
disagreeable powers. When Mr. Gladstone admits that he 
needs the support of “encouragement” such as the approval 
of the City and of the kingdom can afford him, he does 
but express, in speech characteristically humble, a feeling 
which is rising to an almost dangerous height in the poli- 
ticians of all free countries, a sense that responsible govern- 
ment is becoming almost too difficult, that the ministers of 
a national will must sink under the burden every nation 
begins to lay on them, that human wisdom is beginning to 
be overtaxed. The world wants so much more, and we see 
its wants so much more clearly than we did. ‘There is 
the Emperor of China,” said the late Lord Auckland, “and 
here am I, and between us we govern half the human race,. 
and we still find time for breakfast ;” but if affairs advance 
at their present rate, breakfast will have to be foregone. 
“Whatever,” says Mr. Gladstone, “the progress of modern 
civilization, whatever its triumphs—and I am not under- 
valuing them—this effect at least it has not had, and is not 
likely to have in our days or in the days of our children, that 
of lightening the task of responsible government. On the 
contrary, as the standard of ideas and wants is raised, so are 
raised and extended the demands on those whose office it is to 
endeavour to give such shape to legislation and policy as may 
tend in some degree to enable it to correspond with that 
elevated standard. Every social exigency increases upon us 
in urgency and in multiplicity,’—in urgency more especially, 
for if there is one phenomenon more notable than another in 
politics, it is that the human race is growing impatient, that 
it will not plant trees, that the generation which works wants 
to see with its own eyes the result of its labour. The daring 
of that old speculator who first put a seed into the ground 
without the faintest reason for believing that it would come 
up, we have plenty of, but his patience is disappearing. Every- 
body wants everything at once, and then, when his agent half 
faints under his toil, and begins to hunger for the sympathy 
of those for whom he is labouring, he begins to accuse him of 
taking life too much au grand sérieux, of being too earnest in 
executing the work which is all the while imperatively 
demanded. As the multitudes are admitted to their share of 
power, the waves of opinion tend to grow larger, and heavier, 
and fiercer, till the helmsman feels that his ship is always 
voyaging in the storm, and loses in the incessant struggle that 
habit of glee which somehow mankind have learned to expect 
from sailors. The waves were never rising higher than they are 
now. The Premier addressed himself only to two questions, 
Ireland and America, but in both failure means, if not ruin, at 
best a dreadful war; and in both, the task to be accomplished 
may well tax the greatest efforts of our greatest men, and 
though in both the Premier sees land, he sees also how high 
the waves are running which remain to be passed over. The 
Home Secretary, who followed him, alluded to two other enor- 
mous difficulties, —the increase of turbulence in our cities, and 
the necessity for a measure of education adequate to remove its 
causes; and on both, as all men know, opinion is growing 
fierce. The new spirit of turbulence exasperates and frightens 
the Respectables till they are almost ready to abandon English 
tradition and employ the bayonet as a peacemaker; while the 
Education question, besides dividing all men into theological 
parties, is, we are told, being taken up by the workmen in 4 
spirit which may very soon render both parties equaily power- 
less, and impose secular and gratuitous education alike on all 
almost without discussion. It is amidst such a new rising of 
the waves, such a new pressure of violent opinions, such a new 


| conflict among heavy masses of men, such a massiveness in the 
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character of all incidents, such a want of “condition ” in all 
consequences, that the statesman who must control all 
remedies, even if he has not to initiate all, and who, besides 
this overwhelming work, has to decide every day and hour on 
questions that cannot wait—to fill Bishoprics when every 
nomination is treated as a challenge by some one party in the 
Church, to answer Colonial demands when a wrong answer 
means rebellion, to settle matters like Indian blunders when 
another blunder might be bankruptcy,—is expected to be as 
facile, and debonnair, and playful as an old diplomatist who 
has just decided that he need not goto war. The age isa 
marvellous one, as Mr. Gladstone says, but the most marvellous 
feature about it is its tendency to demand playfulness from 
its beasts of burden just as the whip is most savagely applied 
and the hills are steepest. 





NAPOLEON’S NEW POLICY. 


HE Emperor Napoleon is allowing the Impatients their 
full swing, and it is extremely difficult to understand 
why. Nothing in his character, his history, or his position 
suffices fully to explain his present action, namely, a grant of 
complete and real freedom to the Press, a freedom carried fairly 
to its logical extreme, without any formal modification of the 
law. It is certain that this is the result of his personal deci- 
sion, not only because he is still absolute master, but because 
his Home Secretary is decidedly opposed to the new policy, 
and goes on confiscating papers like the Spectator, which, 
being written in English, can influence only one French- 
man in a million, while he allows the Jéforme to be 
purchased by every artizan in Paris. It may also be 
taken ascertain that the relaxation of the Press laws 
is not the result of mere weakness, for weakness would let 
the Minister of the Interior do as he pleases; and the 
Emperor, though shattered by recent illness, rules from 
his chair as easily as from his saddle. Nor is it possible 
to admit that he has enfranchised the Press because he 
thinks it ought to be free. In the first place, he has not 
enfranchised it, but has merely allowed offences to pass 
unpunished; and in the second place, Napoleon, though 
he may have latent tendencies towards Socialism, has never 
displaye1 the slightest doubt or hesitation in his treatment of 
the Press. He has constantly maintained that journalists 
should only be free when, as in England, they have accepted 
the essential conditions of the régime under which they live ; 
that they have no more moral right to abuse personal 
power, if decreed by a plebiscitum, than to descend into the 
streets and attack it by force of arms. Nor is it reason- 
able to allege that there would be any difficulty what- 
ever in suppressing any viclent paper by a mere fiat 
and a seizure of the presses, for much more violent 
things are done in the way of suppressing speeches every 
day ; and there never yet has been a real resistance in Paris 
to the seizure of any newspaper whatever,—a fact due, we 
believe, to this, that no such seizure in Paris interrupts the 
circulation of news. If the Press in London were suppressed, 
Londoners would be at their wits’ end to know what was going 
‘on; but in Paris men would ask at the nearest café, and read the 
Journal Oficiel, and know nearly as much as they did before. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor, in a very dangerous crisis, and in 
spite of intolerable personal provocation—provocation which 
no English statesman, however Liberal, would endure for an 
hour—does deliberately refrain from using the powers vested 
in him by law, tolerates papers which openly advocate rebel- 
lion, and stretches his prerogative to grant a safe-conduct to 
his most virulent foe in journalism. Why ? 

The most consistent explanation offered of the Emperor's 
‘conduct is one which can be justified only by recalling the 
events of the coup d'état. It is argued that the Emperor did 
then slaughter innocent people, that such slaughter consoli- 
dated his throne, and that he may, therefore, be prepared to 
allow, or even to provoke, insurrection, to be repressed by 
Similar slaughter, in order once more to inspire a terror 
amid which he may relay the foundation of his power. That 
theory, we confess, does not satisfy us. It is very difficult, 
of course, to say what outrage should be deemed impossible 
to the moral nature of a man who did send thousands of 
political adversaries to the living death of Cayenne, and who, 
when securely seated, still kept them there for years; but we 
still believe this plot to be too cynical for the Emperor, 
to be as foreign to his disposition as it would, we think, 
be offensive to his judgment. That the Emperor, if 
driven to choose between suppression and abdication, would 





suppress,—would, in plain words, destroy any needful number 
of lives rather than give up his place, we do not for a 
moment doubt; but that he should court an opportunity of 
destroying them is almost incredible, if only because he is 
no longer prepared to encounter the physical toil of the 
dictatorship which would follow, and is no longer actuated by 
ambition for himself alone. He now wants to seat his son, 
and a successful repetition of the 2nd of December would 
do nothing towards seating him, would leave the child rather 
more exposed to the risk of revolt in the event of his father’s 
death than he is now. Parisians are fickle in their 
way; but it is seventeen years since the great massacre 
occurred, and is it forgiven by Paris yet? or is the 
tradition of it among a new generation the first of the 
many impulses which are now driving them in heavy waves 
against the throne? Moreover, the very few facts known all 
point the other way,—toa desire to crush insurrection by 
terror, not by blood; to let the Reds see, as on 26th October, 
that the Emperor is as ready as if they were an invading 
army. The Emperor's attitude on that day, the completeness 
of his preparations, and the clearness of his purpose to treat 
insurgents as if they were invaders, daunted men whose weak- 
ness is certainly not their care for their own lives. Moreover, 
the Emperor is, in many things, the most “concrete” of 
thinkers, is exquisitely alive to the sort of effect which an 
armed struggle in his capital would produce on the credit of 
France throughout Europe and the world, on his own prestige, 
and on the fortunes of the classes he has so sedulously assisted 
toenrich. Apart from the wickedness of the project, apart 
from the frightful magnitude of the stakes, which, in such a 
policy, would be at hazard, we cannot believe that this is the 
intention of a man over sixty, intent mainly on preparing a 
throne for an only son. The motive must be a different one 
from this, and we incline with many doubts to believe it to be 
one of a far less recondite and more ordinary kind. 

The Emperor is at this moment engaged in a bargain—oz 
call it a haggle—with his subjects, and wants to show them that 
he is bargaining on equal terms, that he is not to be compelled 
to accept an inadequate price, that his position is still so real 
and strong that even a majority elected by universal suffrage 
must regard him as a power to be conciliated. He wants, in 
vulgar parlance, to raise his market. The difficulty of the Third 
Party—including, for the moment, in that word all Moderates 
—is not how to rule France, but how to curb Paris; and the 
Emperor, in his new policy, shows himself visibly doing that 
work for them. He has let the steed curvet in order to show 
how well he sits, and we are not “irreconcilable” enough to 
deny, and we question if any propertied Frenchman denies, that 
there is something of grandeur in his attitude. He is holding 
in the fiercest of steeds without apparently laying his hand 
upon the curb. If the Moderates cannot rein in Paris,—and 
the split in the Left, and the expected victory of the Im- 
patients seems to show that they cannot,—they must find an 
ally who can, and must pay him his price. “Behold that 
ally,” says the Emperor. “Paris is visibly wroth, is ready for 
insurrection, and it cannot rise because it cannot lift off me.” 
We believe that this attitude will very strongly impress the 
members of the majority. They have been dictating to the 
Emperor with the tacit threat that if he would not yield they 
would retire, and leave him face to face with the Irrecon- 
cilables; and now the Emperor takes their weapon from 
their hands and says, ‘I, and I alone, am protecting you 
from men who, if let loose, will as soon destroy you as me.’ 
It is clearly useless for the Moderates to secure a Constitutional 
régime, if the moment it is established it is to be torn down 
by a mad rush of workmen ; and that it may be so torn down 
every Moderate in his heart is greatly afraid, knowing, as he 
does, that if it comes to a struggle, Respectability will not 
fight with its hands as Sansculottism will. When one is in 
the arena, the man who holds the lion’s cage in his keeping 
is formidable, be he never so bad a character. The more 
strained the situation, the more real and terrible the danger, 
the greater the value of the alliance; and this, we believe, 
the Emperor, with his profound knowledge of France and 
Frenchmen, has clearly seen. Indeed, we may test our appre- 
ciation of his policy by two questions which every reader can an- 
swer for himself. Had the Emperor six months ago threatened 
to abdicate, would not the majority have received the threat 
with secret or open exultation? Would they not now receive 
it with secret or open terror? The change is enormous, 
and almost replaces the Emperor in his old position of supreme 
arbiter ; would replace him completely, but that his life is so 
uncertain, and the dislike of the personal power so intense, 
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that moderate men are willing to risk revolution rather than | 
reimpose it upon themselves. It is much worse to be fone] 
tured than to be cramped, yet there are few temporary pains | 
which men would not endure rather than live for years in a | 
cell in which it was impossible to stretch. The condition of | 
existence for the Emperor is the cession of some portion of his 

power, say, the right of legislation, but that price paid, he may | 
now, we believe—and we believe without hoping it—make 

terms with his enemies other than surrender at discretion. 

There is unconcealed alarm in the look with which even | 
Republicans are now regarding Paris. 
| 
| 





MR. AYRTON. 


M* AYRTON is a man of very considerable ability, | 
4 who fully deserved the trial which he has received | 
and is receiving in the Ministry, but the more we see of him as | 
a Minister, the less, hitherto, we are disposed to predict for 
him a career at all commensurate with the minuteness and | 
variety of his political knowledge, and the sharpness of his | 
political criticism. The truth is, that he puts forth a great | 
repellent foree, and no attractive force whatever. Like an | 
electric eel, he temporarily disables antagonists by the shock | 
and jar of the influence which he radiates. But he has no | 
following, and probably never will have. He dwells on none 
of the political ideas and none of the political impressions by | 
which men are bound together and animated in a common 
cause. He seems to emulate the reputation of a kind of 
political Serjeant Snubbin. On a very memorable occasion | 
he snubbed the Queen; he has frequently snubbed the House | 
of Lords; and his habitual practice is to snub the House of Com- 
mons. Itis evidently a treat to him to snub new members, even 
if they be on his own side,—as a new member who took his 
side a year or two ago on a question affecting the houses of | 
the poor can testify. He is never reluctant to snub old mem- | 
bers, as some of the members for Finsbury and the City can 
testify ; and in his address at the Tower Hamlets on Monday 
he took occasion to snub, with a great appearance of zeal and 
appetite, the newspaper press of this country, the late Ministry, 
apparently even the present Ministry, and, with most pertinacity | 
and (we must add) most justice of all, an important section of | 
his own constituency. Now, a man of this kind is an un- 
pleasant antagonist, but can never be a leader. No great 
leader, however superficially curt and ungenial,—not even 
though he be as curt and ungenial a leader as Lord Russell,— 
can be without a certain depth of loyalty to some great political 
tendencies or ideas round which men can no more help collect- 
ing than steel-filings can help collecting round a magnet. The 
chief leaders have always shown this loyalty, and generally 
have shown in addition a certain comprehensiveness of view, 
and capacity to recognize what is right and generous in public 
opinion, which is closely connected with bonhomie and poli- 
tical charity, if it is not of its very essence. But not only the 
greater leaders, like the late Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Russell, 
and Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, 
have shown this comprehensiveness of political insight, this 
sympathetic temperament,—in their political creed if not in 
their personal relations,—it is impossible not to notice precisely 
the same quality in men of the second rank who have aspired 
most successfully to the sort of position now held by Mr. 
Ayrton. For example, Mr. Walpole, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, nay, even Sir John Pakington on the one side, 


Mr. Goschen, Mr. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld on the other, 
find it altogether impossible ever to speak in the 
merely contentious and snubbing vein. They always 


recognize and appreciate what is just in an antagonist’s case ; 
they take a real hold, so far as they can, of the position of 
their opponents, and appreciate it before they refute it. Their 
intellects are not of the carping and snubbing order. They | 
have no objection to a caustic reply if it be effective, but | 
they know that mere snubbing seldom, if ever, 7s effective. 

Now, it is the great weakness of Mr. Ayrton’s that this | 
state of mind is not his. He boasted to the electors of the 
Tower Hamlets truly enough that his was not a parochial 
“record,” that he was, in some sense, a citizen of the world, 
who had travelled a good deal, and seen something of what 
had gone on beyond the limits of the Tower Hamlets. But 


no man was ever less mellowed by travel. Most men who have 
seen much,-—-“ cities of men, and councils, governments, "— 
though they learn to smile at local prejudices and preposses- 
sions, learn at the same time to live and move in an atmo- 
sphere of common sense, and what may be called common 
wisdom, which teaches them to apprehend almost instinctively | 


the force of what is sound in popular opinion, as well as the 
weakness of what is unsound. Mr. Ayrton is either destitute 
of this latter power, or, from the extreme acrimony of hig 
intellectual disposition, appears to be so. Look, for instance 
at the almost ridiculous narrowness of his reply to the criti- 
cism—in itself perfectly sound and reasonable, though, of 
course, not final—that Mr. Layard’s special studies and 
tastes had fitted him better in one important respect,— 


/namely, as a judge of public architecture and ornamentation, 


—to be the First Commissioner of Public Works in London, 
than Mr. Ayrton’s special acquirements have fitted Mr. Ayrton 
to be in that respect. Any man of broad sense would have 
conceded the point at once, but contended that this could not 
be the sole consideration in assigning such an office, and not 
always even the most weighty,—that financial knowledge and 
ability was a matter almost equally important, and that some- 
thing must always be conceded to a necessity of which the public 


| can be no judges at all,—the perfect connection and conjunction 


of the personal cogs and hinges of an administration. But 
Mr. Ayrton has not the easy and placid sort of wisdom which 
would induce him, while smarting under the annoyance 
of depreciating comparisons, to make such a rejoinder as 
this. Indeed, whether vexed or not vexed, Mr. Ayrton 
has a pleasure in disparagement which induces him almost 


uniformly to ignore the better side of any case he criti- 


cizes, and to exaggerate its worse side. He fastens upon 
the phrase ‘ Addile,’ which has been loosely applied to the 
First Commissioner of Works, and harps upon the erroneous 
character of the analogy implied. ‘There was a certain sort 
of people in this country who had been educated at our public 
schools and Universities, and who, instead of looking at 
matters as they stand in the present day, began by looking 


_back to see what was done two or three thousand years ago in 


Greece or Rome, and unless things were now managed as was 
the case in those remote ages, they thought them all wrong. 
Those people might be said to live in a world of their own, 


'and having discovered that a certain officer performed the 
functions of an edile 2,000 years ago, they said he ought to 
' perform the like functions now in this metropolis, and that he 


was not qualified to do so. He did not believe that any 
sensible body of Englishmen, who did not belong to that 


‘school, would agree with that; and he might tell them that 


the duties of his office did not in the least resemble those 
discharged many centuries ago by the Roman ediles. His 
duties were, in fact, of a very simple nature. But there were 
people very fond of what was called art, and some of them 
were very artful people too, judging from the way in which 
they write anonymously in the newspapers, and they said he 
ought to be an architect, a surveyor, a sculptor, a painter, a 
gardener,—whether a flower, an ornamental, or a market- 
gardener did not much matter,—also a builder, or anything 
else they liked to propose. Well, he was bound to say, he did 
not understand, and had‘not been brought up to any of these 
callings,”—but he did understand paring down estimates and 
checking accounts, seeing that too much money was not spent, 
and that the public got “full value for their money,” and 
that was what he was about to undertake. Now nothing 
could better illustrate the cavilling propensity of Mr. Ayrton 
than this answer. It betrayed, very injudiciously, the irri- 
tation the public criticisms had caused him, and yet, while 
denying all validity to those criticisms, it substantially con- 
firmed them. Mr. Ayrton says that the duty of the First 
Commissioner of Public Works is not to be a great adept in 
the arts of public building and ornamentation, but to employ 
those who are. And pray how is he to judge between the 
better and worse of these, if he knows of no criterion by which 
to judge between the better and the worse? He says, again, 
that his duty is to see that the people get “full value for 
their money,”’ and how is he to know that, if he is no judge 
at all of the comparative merits of the different ways in which 


‘a given sum of money can be spent so as to produce the 


maximum of artistic effect. In point of fact, the analogy be- 
tween the First Commissioner of Works and the Roman Audile 
is complete as to the only two points on which the analogy was 
ever insisted upon,—authority to judge, if not finally, at least 
provisionally, between different modes of satisfying given public 
wants, and authority to decide finally on the choice of the pro- 
fessional men to be actually employed in erecting the works 
determined on. Did anyone ever question, for instance, that 
Lord John Manners had full authority to select provisionally 
the style of the designs for the new University of London, or 
that his judgment was only overruled by a very exceptional 
expression of adyerse opinion in Parliament, of which the 
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opinion of his successor, Mr. Layard, was perhaps the most 
important element? Does anyone doubt for a moment that 
Mr. Ayrton’s good or bad taste will be exercised and tested 
in the same way? Mr. Ayrton himself does not doubt it, 
though it suits him for the moment to seem to assert that mere 
financial sagacity will enable a man to decide,—as between 
yarious schemes of equal costliness, and between various 
architectural styles,—which of them all will contribute most 
to the splendour and enjoyability of the metropolis. That sort 
of assertion is not the assertion of a man conspicuous for a 
wisely impartial or cosmopolitan judgment. but of one only too 
apt at the temporary cavils of debate. 

But Mr. Ayrton did not confine himself on Monday to 
snubbing his newspaper critics and the admirers of Mr. Layard. 
He also snubbed the late Ministry for its excessive expenditure, 
—apparently at least some of the present Ministry for “ clutch- 
ing” somewhat tardily at the items of a policy which he him- 
self hadlongadvocated, such as the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church “as the best means of maintaining themselves in the 
good graces of theircountrymen,”’ and lastly, though most justly 
of all,a considerable section of his own constituents for their Pro- 
tectionist fallacies on the subject of reciprocity. We should be 
very sorry to depreciate the courage of any Member of Par- 
liament who openly and frankly resists the pressure of his 
constituents, and insists on exposing their mistakes. But it 
is impossible to ignore Mr. Ayrton’s pleasure in adverse 
remark. It is his weakness to prefer, for its own sake, adverse 
to favourable criticism. It is his still greater weakness to 
prefer, for its own sake, what we may call political remark, to 
the exposition of political principle. He has never yet made 
a speech in Parliament, as far as we remember, on the essen- 
tial principle of a great political question. He has never yet 
shown that his interest in principles is even as deep as his 
interest in technical details. Even when addressing his con- 
stituents on the hustings, it is the same. He passes over his 
substantive creed with a mere cvedo, and devotes all his energy 
to the little excrescences of erroneous interpretation. He not 
only “believes in the contrary,” but the contrary in which 
he believes is often a petty and insignificant contrary, which 
is hardly worth the trouble of exposition. His political mind 
wants sap, and, like many minds which want sap, it is apt to 
be gritty, and resemble strongly political sand-paper. With a 
great deal of respect for Mr. Ayrton’s diligence and force in 
mastering so large a mass of detail against which the nature of 
common politicians is apt to revolt, we hardly expect great 
things of any sort from him, because he is always showing 
himself both too carping for influence over men, and too 
minute and circumstantial for a grasp of principle or a mani- 
festo of faith. 





THE ILLNESS OF VICTOR EMANUEL. 


HE real and the great merit of Victor Emanuel—that 
which makes his dangerous illness a misfortune for 

his country, and has called out an unexpected expression 
of popular grief and sympathy—is the merit of our own 
early Georges, fidelity at once to his people and to his own 
raison @étre. As an individual, the King of Italy has but 
little to recommend him, except a courage as brilliant as that 
of any hero of romance, and a spirit of faithful camaraderie 
towards the few men whom he personally likes, usually members 
of his own military household. His morals are those of a 
Sultan, despite an odd vein of superstition which, in him, 
as in Charles IL., rose on what he thought his death-bed 
to the surface; and his personal prejudices are of the fiercest 
and most immovable kind. He once nearly wrecked the 
cause to which he is devoted by giving way to a personal dislike 
for Cavour; would have wrecked it, but for the influence of 
the serene and determined Englishman who, with Count 
Cavour and Baron Von Usedom, had decided that Italy should 
be. Repeatedly his likes and dislikes towards individual poli- 
ticians have paralyzed or enfeebled the policy of the State, 
and in one notorious case he forced a favourite of his own, a 
mere courtier of the household, into the very front of an 
administration. That the courtiér proved to be a statesman, 
a most valuable acquisition to the service of the country, in no 
way excuses an act which was au fond a burst of the self- 
will which has always distinguished the House of Savoy, and is 
believed to be especially prominent in the character of its future 
representative. In spite of all this, and of much more,—of an 
incapacity for self-control which has wasted the magnificent pri- | 
vate property of the House and brought the King over and over | 
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which hasimpaired the whole Administration, Victor Emanuel’s 
death would have been a severe loss tothe Peninsula. He has 
been, as his people call him, in politics an honest man. He swore 
when he mounted the throne of Piedmont that he would 
maintain his father’s policy and avenge his father’s death; and 
no temptation, personal or political, has ever made him relax 
from any sacrifice needful to the fulfilment of his yow,—to free 
Italy and to be its King. Long before 1860, when no glimmer of 
hope appeared on the horizon, the Austrian Government 
offered to guarantee his throne and increase his territory if 
only he would abolish the Constitution and reign as his fore- 
fathers had done, and he refused with a sternness which did 
much to widen the breach between him and his cousins in Vienna. 
On the day of his election, with the grand prize in his grasp, 
having won at last the game played by his family for a thousand 
years, he turned his back on his own success, and haughtily 
declared that if he were to be called King of the Italians instead 
of King of Italy, if he was to be a parvenu sovereign, he would 
refuse the crown; but that point conceded, he never deceived 
the people who had yielded it. He neither plotted against 
them nor oppressed them, but steadfastly kept what he 
believed to be the compact between them, that he was to be 
King as in Piedmont, a constitutional sovereign, that is, of the 
older type, under which the King, though no longer the 
ultimate ruler, retained a large share of administrative autho- 
rity, especially over the Army and the management of foreign 
affairs. He chose ministers himself, sometimes for inadequate 
reasons, but he never visibly forced them on Parliament, 
never, that is, retained them after a hostile vote—there has 
been no yote against Count Cambray-Digny—never at- 
tempted to assume any legislative power, never proposed 
to abridge a popular liberty, and never, though sorely 
tempted, turned his eyes in the direction of Casarism. 
He remained in Italy, as he had been in Piedmont, the 
King of the Statuto. It was asserted after Mentana that 
he had deceived Garibaldi, but the history of that extra- 
ordinary imbroglio has yet to be written, and when it is clear, 
it will, we believe, be found that the King hal been more 
deceived than the Republican chiefs; that his error, so far 
as he personally committed any, was one of judgment,—that he 
exaggerated greatly the danger of a struggle against France. 
Men who know him well assert that but for the consequences 
to Italy he would have fought for Rome, as previously for 
Savoy and Nice; that there does not exist even in Italy an 
* Ttalianissimo *’ more devoted than her King. T[lowever that 
may be, he has -been faithful to the Constitution, a faithful- 
ness the more remarkable because he is in no way a Constitu- 
tionalist, but a man essentially of the Royal caste, with Haps- 
burg blood in his veins, who believes that his birth places him 
far above inferior mortals, who sees in himself much greater 
capacity to rule than he sees in most Cabinets, and who is 
impatient of the slowness, and vacillation, and talkativeness 
inherent in Parliamentary government. It is most remarkable 
of all, because in King Victor Emanuel, as in all members of 
his House and in our own English Stuarts, there has always 
been a vein of superstition, a dislike to break finally with 
Rome, a secret doubt whether, after all, in helping to destroy 
the Roman organization he is not committing an unpardonable 
sin. There is no Voltairianism in the King, as, indeed, there 
can be none in any one who believes in a sort of sacred character 
attaching to Kings, and he has had to stand up against a 
pressure which he really felt, which was aggravated by his 
mode of life, and which at one time ‘seemed to many Italians 
to be divinely sanctioned by the destruction of his family. 
Nevertheless, although the one great task of the Italian Parlia- 
ment has been to pare down, and affront, and subjugate the eccle- 
siastical system, and although it has performed this task with 
even needless acerbity, the King has never interfered with the 
national will, never vetoed an ecclesiastical Act, never separated 
himself from the anti-clerical policy of his people. He has 
borne all for the sake of his word, and, considering his 
temptations and his opportunities, the use he has been to 
Italy, and the very little which he has personally acquired, 
considering that he is a man whose taste is hunting, who still 
by preference speaks Piedmontese, who is never so happy as 
when enacting the mountaineer he was born, this is much. 
There have not been so many “ faithful” Princes that we can 
afford to regard fidelity as a mere quality of Princes, nor is it 
wise to forget that if Victor Emanuel is but too like the early 
Georges, the reigns of those ‘“swinish Sovereigns” consoli- 
dated British freedom. 

Many believe, judging by the agitation produced by the 
history of his illness, that the death of the King would have 
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been followed by a revolutionary movement in Italy, but we 
question the correctness of that apprehension. The Prince 
Royal is not a popular man or a trusted man, his manner 
producing an impression of hauteur not justified by his abilities, 
which are ordinary, or his character, which is believed to be 
too like his father’s; but he has fought bravely in the Italian 
ranks, and nothing has occurred to prove that he will depart 
from his father’s policy of fidelity to the Constitution. He 
may not like the same men, it is very likely that he will not ; 
but there is no evidence that he will disregard the great 
doctrine of the Italian Constitution,—that Ministers must in all 
serious matters obey the will of the representatives of the 
people. It must not be forgotten that the constitutionalism 
of the Continent differs from that of England in one essential 
particular. Here the electors choose the man who they think 
will best carry out their general designs. There they accept 
or reject him, leaving an individual King, or President, or 
Premier to submit his own agents for Parliamentary accept- 
ance. The men are left to the discretion of the head of 
the Executive, but no change in personnel seriously 
affects the policy of the nation. Whether General 
Menabrea were Premier or not, the policy of Italy would not 
have been seriously changed ; and as for a rising of the Revolu- 
tion, the opinion which supported Victor Emanuel would have 
supported also Humbert I. That opinion does not arise from any 
passion of loyalty, or from any deep personal regard, but from 
a strong conviction among the political classes that to banish 
the House of Savoy is to surrender the unity of Italy, to 
plunge into the unknown, to let loose forces of which no one 
has ascertained the nature or the extent. This generation of 
Italians remembers the rule of the foreigner, and the worst 
Italian enemy of the House of Savoy prefers its sway to that 
of either the Austrian or the Frenchman. The change from 
Victor to Humbert would have been considerable, as any 
change must be from the known to the unknown, but the 
change would have been effected as easily as that from 
William to Victoria. It is because the people of Italy are not 
loyal in the ancient, but in the modern sense, that constitu- 
tional monarchy is possible in the Peninsula. The masses of 
the cities may be Republican, though we question it; but no 
Parliament of propertied men could be elected in Italy which 
would dismiss the House of Savoy. 





HOW TO BOTHER A NATIVE. 


—* the 30th of June, 1868, the Government of India, with 

a view ‘‘of encouraging natives of India to resort more 
freely to England for the purpose of perfecting their education, 
and of studying for the various learned professions,” issued a 
scheme for the creation of certain scholarships, ‘to be held 
on condition of a residence in Great Britain,” which was 
received with much favour by the greater portion of the press 
and public. Such a scheme, with its possible developments, 
seemed of a nature to do much towards bridging over the gap 
between the dominant and the subject races of India, fitting the 
latter for self-government, binding them meanwhile to our rule 
by training them to share it. The scheme was, on the face of it, 
framed in a not illiberal spirit. The allowance was to be 
£200 a year for three years, payable from the date of arrival 
in England. Each scholar would receive £150 for passage- 
money and outfit on leaving India, and the like sum for the 
cost of his return, should he complete the whole period of 
three years’ residence, or be compelled by illness to return 
before its completion. The terms of the scheme, moreover, 
seemed to bear witness of mature consideration and a thorough 
understanding between the Indian and the Home Government, 
since every scholar—whilst free to choose his own course of 
study within certain specified limits—was required “to bind 
himself by a written engagement to submit to such regulations 
as may from time to time be framed by the Secretary of State 
for India for the guidance of the scholars in respect of the 
educational institutions in connection with which their studies 
are to be pursued, and in respect of the manner in which they 
are to be connected with such institutions.” 

The qualification for the scholarship was of a mixed 
character. Every candidate must be “‘a good English scholar, 
able to read, write, and speak the English language with 
fluency and accuracy ;” none could be selected who was not 
“of ascertained moral character,” and apparently “ physically 
capable of undergoing the course of life and study” proposed. 
But, subject to these common conditions, two classes of persons 
were pointed out from amongst whom the scholars—nine in 
number eyery year—were to be taken. On the ground that 








“it is of great social and political importance to give to the song 
of native gentlemen of rank and position a larger share of the 
advantages now offered than they would be likely to obtain” 
under a system of open competition, two-thirds of such scholar. 
ships were to be awarded on the simple nomination of the local 
governments, only the remaining three out of the nine—ong 
in each of the three larger provinces—being left open to the 
pure ‘‘competition wallah.” In other words, six men born with 
silver spoons in their mouths were to have a silver knife super- 
added ; three who were not so born to receive the silver knife 
only. Yetinacountry naturally so aristocratic as India, and one 
where it has been the frequent lament of statesmen that the 
upper classes of native society have been habitually kept by 
our rule out of their due share of social and political influence, 
such a provision by no means excited the feelings with which 
it would be received in this country, or, above all, in the more 
democratic communities of Continental Europe, America, or 
Australia. Intellect was allowed fair room for a start with 
birth and wealth ; if the conditions of the race remained equal 
throughout, it did not care, perhaps one might say it did not 
deign, to grumble. 

We need not give here the detail of the first trial of the 
plan. Suffice it to say, that of the three competition scholar- 
ships the one from Madras was won by a B.A. of the Univer- 
sity of that city, a young man without personal resources, 
member of one of those native races which call for the 
peculiar sympathy of the Englishman, which it is the peculiar 
interest of the English statesman to bind up with our rule, to 
amalgamate as closely as possible with our own countrymen, 
—a Syrian Christian from Southern India, one of that ancient 
native Church which had preceded the arrival of Gama and 
his Portuguese Romanists by a millennium or more. A body 
indeed by no means inconsiderable in number, since it is said 
to form one-half of the three-million population of the native 
State of Travancore alone, to which the native gentleman in 
question belongs by birth; but divided, incessantly under- 
mined in its independence, by Romish propagandism, which 
indeed has ere this won over the allegiance to the Papacy of 
the greater portion of it, whilst the still independent, anti- 
Romish portion is said to be for the most part narrow and 
unprogressive ; a third comparatively small fraction, some 
40,000 in all, though comprising, it is said, the more intelli- 
gent and reflective members, having indeed accepted Anglican 
jurisdiction. It is to this latter fraction that our Madras 
‘competition wallah” belongs,—the first of his race, as he 
believes, who has sought the advantages of an English training. 

The “scholars” proceed to England. The scheme of 
the Government of India allows them to choose between 
“obtaining a university degree,” “ passing the competitive 
examination for admission into the Indian Civil Service,” and 
pursuing “ the study of the law, or medicine, or civil engineer- 
ing.” But here, the moment one compares practically the 
object to be attained and the means of attaining it, the latter 
is found to be by no means adapted to the former. £2004 
year is not enough for a man—especially a stranger—to live 
and adequately prepare himself for a liberal profession in 
London. In spite of the cheapening of legal education, the 
lectures provided by the Inns of Court cannot replace that train- 
ing of pupilship in the chambers of a barrister or practitioner, 
under the Bar, which would swallow up at once more than half 
the yearly income of the scholarship. The pupilship in an 
engineer’s office is of the like amount. The cost of a medical 
education, though different in kind, is still very high. So is 
that of instruction for that great educational lottery, the 
Indian Civil Service. Reckoning at the best, intellect must 
be sadly weighted in the race as against wealth. 

It might, however, have been reasonably expected that, 
inasmuch as under the scheme the scholars were to bind them- 
selves by written agreement to submit to the regulations to be 
framed for their guidance by the Secretary of State for India, 
both “in respect of the educational institutions in connection 
with which their studies are to be pursued, and in respect 
of the manner in which they are to be connected with 
such institutions,” they would have found in this country 
adequate preparations made for the purpose, so as to enable 
them at least to make the best use of £200 a year. But 
whether the course taken by the Government of India is 
deemed to have been adopted without a sufficient amount of 
consideration, salaaming, or ko-towing towards the Home 
authorities, or for any other reason, the scholars reached 
England to find no written engagement required, no regulations 
drawn up, none promised, no steps whatever taken to facilitate 


their studies. 
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This was, indeed, matter of indifference, perhaps of positive | 
advantage, to the richer scholars. They had the silver key | 
before which all doors fly open. The conditions of their | 
scholarship sat all the looser upon them henceforth. The 
scheme made it forfeitable (besides a liability to refund | 
outfit and passage-money) for “ gross misconduct, or disregard | 
of the rules prescribed’ by the Secretary of State. If no| 
rules were prescribed, they could not be disregarded, and so | 
long as the scholars kept clear of “gross misconduct ” they | 
were safe in the enjoyment of their £200 a year. But it was 
yery different for the competition-scholais,—men who have to 
earn their bread by their wits,—turned loose as strangers into 
London society on their £200 a year, which was to make of 
them, in three years, educated gentlemen, qualified for a liberal 
profession. 

Most of the scholars,—the Syrian Christian from Madras 
included,—chose the law as their subject of study. But here 
again, at the very outset, a stumbling-block presented itself to 
the poor man, which was none to the rich. The Inns of 
Court require, from all but English, Scotch, or Irish University 
graduates, a deposit of £100, which is practically a payment 
in advance for admission to the Bar, the cost of which is 
deducted out of it, leaving generally a few pounds over, which 
are returned after the call. The rule with its exceptions is 
visibly a mere guarantee for good conduct, dispensed with in 
those cases in which good conduct may be presumed aliunde. 
Its existence is notorious; the India Office contains at any 
time in its higher posts (and certainly at present) members of 
the Bar who must be perfectly aware of it by personal exemp- 
tion, if not by personal experience. It is difficult to believe 
that a representation from the India Office, addressed to the 
Benchers of the various Inns of Court, would not have 
obtained the assimilation of the Indian scholarships as quali- 
fications for an exemption from the deposit, to an English or 
Scotch university degree. But no; the India Office had fore- 
seen nothing, done nothing, and when applied to, did nothing. 
In vain was it solicited at least to advance the £100 deposit 
out of the income of the scholarship ; its sole duty, it main- 
tained, was to pay that income quarterly. 

The only question now remaining is, whether the Benchers 
of our Inns of Court will show themselves more liberal-minded, 
more disposed to further the objects of the Government of 
India in the establishment of the scholarships in question, 
more alive to the duties, the fitting courtesies, it might be said, 
of Englishmen towards their native fellow-subjects, than the 
India-Office authorities. But a more complete solution of the 
problem, how to bother a native, can hardly be imagined than 
this solemn conferring of a scholarship for merit, so devised 
as to be practically unavailable to the poor man. 





PRUSSIAN LIBERALS AND PRUSSIAN FINANCE. 


i is more than one good reason for examining some- 
what closely the new quarrel which has arisen between 
the Prussian Liberals and the Government. If only as an 
additional sign that Prussia in the meantime prefers the 
status quo in Germany, it is not unimportant. No doubt the 
hint is thrown out that the internal situation is so intolerable 
to the Government, and that the people are so restive under 
the burdens of taxation, about which the quarrelling takes 
place, that relief will be sought in war. Both Government 
and people, it is said, may unite in a great effort to have 
their European position finally settled, the Government for 
the sake of the prestige and the easier finance afterwards, and 
the people on financial grounds alone. But however that may 
be,—and we rather think that, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, a good deal of nonsense is often talked about the pre- 
ference of the acute disease of war to the chronic evil of ex- 
cessive armaments, which it is not so clear the acute disease 
would put an end to,—however that may be, we say, the con- 
duct of the Prussian Government and people shows that 
the conflict has not yet reached the stage of sach desperate 


nately, are imposed by permanent laws, which the Government 
may lawfully enforce, and the Prussian Ministers say they can 
lawfully spend each year up to the limits of the previous bud- 
get ; but now that the finance is comparatively “‘ bad,” now that 
the Government wants new loans and other new resources, for 
expenditure it can hardly evade with all its redoubled thrift, 
the opportunity of the Liberals seems come. They have got a 
lever at last; if their demand of concessions is disagreeable, 
they have power to impose an alternative which may be still 
more disagreeable. This is the main new condition of the 
contest,—that Hohenzollern thrift has been more heavily 
weighted in its practical tussle with constitutionalism ; but 
the new quarrel tells us more,—furnishes some indication of 
the strength of parties and the influences which will decide 
the issue. 

It would seem at first sight that Hohenzollern thrift had 
gained a new support. The measure proposed by the new 
Finance Minister is one of those pieces of financial conjuring 
which are now and again possible in States which have strong 
finance. It was to fill up the deficit by converting a large 
portion of the debt, contracted in times when Prussia was 
smaller and weaker, and when arrangements were expedient 
which are unnecessary with its greater wealth and credit 
and its different wants. Prussia, in fact, is cumbered with a 
sinking fund on the old wasteful model, which in bad times 
compels: borrowing at a high rate to pay off debt at a low 
rate; and the Minister proposed to abolish it partially now, 
but altogether in the end, substituting instead an irredeem- 
able debt. By increasing the capital of the debt 1 per cent., 
to be given asa premium on conversion to the present holders, 
he expects togain theirconsent to theabandonment of thesinking 
fund, and will save in the end the amount of the fund annually, 
namely, £1,300,000, or one-third more than the present figure: 
of the deficit. The operation of this year will not be so large 
as even to cover the deficit, but as the Minister makes tem- 
porary provision for it by the popular expedients of selling old 
domains of the Crown and an old iron foundry, his scheme, 
so strong in its substantial merits, was all the more likely to 
find favour. The financial skill of the Hohenzollerns had thus 
come to their aid. By an ingenious and sound expedient, 
admittedly for the welfare of the State, which the opposite 
side could not but approve of, and which had none of the 
odium of new taxes about it, they had apparently conjured 
away the deficit. The wonder is that the expedient remained 
to be tried, the Prussian debt being in truth so small that its 
extinction would hardly be desirable, either socially or politi- 
cally, but the obviousness of the scheme was all in favour of 
the Government. What made the affair still more difficult 
for the Opposition was their argumentative suggestion of this 
measure in previous debates, when they were worried by new 
taxing-bills. In the constant appeal to public opinion which 
both sides are making, the Hohenzollerns had thus gained a 











alternatives. Questions of external policy are used by both 
sides as counters in the game; but the quarrel is strictly in- 
ternal, and has no immediate bearing on foreign affairs. What 
Seems to us, however, a more important reason for studying 
the quarrel is the strong light in which it sets the conditions | 
of the constitutional struggle in Prussia since Sadowa. Several 
other conflicts have shown what the main conditions are. | 
The Liberals have been using pitilessly the financial necessities | 
of the Administration to extort some concession of power to. 
the national representatives. They had no “pull” when} 
Prussian finance was good, as the Prussian taxes, unfortu- | 


new and strong argument. They could henceforth with some 
plausibility throw on the Liberals, if their scheme was not 
accepted, all the blame of the deficit which had brought so 
much odium on themselves. 

But the real gain is not with the Administration. The 
Liberals do not yield, and in so doing show their conscious- 
ness of strength. The truth is, that in an appeal to public 
opinion a little inconsistency in word-argument does not 
injure the popular cause, and the Liberals have been guilty of 
no greater inconsistency. When pushed about it, they confess 
their secret belief that the deficit is made too much of, which 
is doubtless the case ; and at the worst, why should they not 
prefer a little bad finance to continued powerlessness in the 
State? The inconsistency, besides, is not wholly theirs. They 
have only in argument accepted the gloomy view of the 
Government as to the deficit, to use it as a weapon against 
them. When they come themselves to a decision in policy, 
they act on a steady judgment of their own. It is curious 
indeed to see how both sides, making a great fuss over the 
deficit, are really governed by a knowledge of its small dimen- 
sions. The Government hope to replenish their reserve by 
what would really be a great addition to their resources, the 
deficit in all probability being met by the natural elasticity of 
revenue ; while the Liberals at once see that there is only too 
much danger, without their giving any help, of the Govern- 
ment once more regaining its independence in finance, and 
consequently in policy too. The question is, in fact, too 
clear for the Government to make anything by its financial 
cleverness. 

Thus the Liberals win the round, but their gain would be 
little unless there were something behind. And the fact that 
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there is and must be a continuous appeal to public opinion, is 
the main condition of the contest, and the guarantee, we think, 
of eventual Liberal success. The Liberals, as has been said, 
have no effective machinery to compel the submission of the 
Executive to Parliamentary control. The real smallness of the 
deficit is perhaps their greatest grievance. But indirectly they 
have obviously some power to shake the Administration. The 
dynasty has never been quite comfortable in acting without 
the Chamber, feels itself hampered in all affairs, and does not 
enjoy the internal credit which it covets. The accession of the 
present Finance Minister, as he has told the Liberal party, is a 
proof of their power. If they can so discredit a Minister as to 
compel his dismissal, they are practically not without influence. 
And this happens because the contest is really not one between 
a genuine despotism and an oppressed people, but between two 
great institutions in a really popular government, the one 
which stands on its defence, though despotic in form, having 
no selfish aim, and being in almost all important matters in 
sympathy with the national sentiment. Any cause of popular 
discredit must be a nuisance and a sore to such an institution, 
while long perseverance in opposing the popular will would 
vitiate its character, and would be felt as most unwelcome. 
The Liberals have, therefore, only to work patiently, turning 
to account every incident which clearly makes against their 
opponents, to acquire for Parliament that formal and legal 
control of the Executive, which the latter is so reluctant 
to admit. In the meantime, they will not have a very bad 
Government, and the increasing discomfort of the dynasty in 
its position, its failure to accomplish as much as it really 
desires, can hardly fail to bring it to terms. As to the 
reluctance of the Government,—which is really confined 
to a very narrow point, there being daily a stronger 
disposition to obey the Chamber, while refusing to it the 
formal means of compelling obedience,—it is quite intelli- 
gible, though the circumstances are daily tending to make its 
yielding inevitable. The reason is not only the natural 
instinct against surrendering the shadow or the show of 
power; but the imagination of Continental politicians is really 
impressed by the fear of mischief, if Parliaments became omni- 
potent. It seems to them very shocking that the voting of 
taxes, the very continuance of civil government, should depend 
on a popular vote. Assemblies are fickle, according to Bismarck, 
and liable to be swayed by extemporaneous eloquence; the 
Government must be carried on, and it might come to a stop 
if liable to the unaccountable accidents of Parliamentary 
debates. In other words, Continental politicians fear Parlia- 
mentary government as quite unknowable, and aim at a 
species of quasi-self-government without its great imagined 
risks. But the logic of the question is all with the advocates 
of Parliamentary control. Self-government really means that 
a people should have power to stop the machine if it chooses, 
and familiarity with Parliaments will unquestionably show in 
time how unlikely it is that any circumstances of passion, or 
prejudice, or liability to sudden impulse will induce them to 
make that choice. 


Dik. LIVINGSTONE AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
FFULE despatch in which Dr. Livingstone describes his discoveries 
as to the true sources of the Nile stamp him as one of the great- 
est explorers who ever lived, will probably compel us to revise all 
geographies of Africa except Ptolemy’s—fancy Ptolemy instructing 
Sir R. Murchison in his own subject!—and will certainly modify 
profoundly the popular conception as to the interior of Africa, but 
they will hardiy excite as much interest as the little postscript tell- 
ing the Foreign Secretary of a race in South Central Africa called 
the Rua, who dwell in excavated caves, some of them thirty miles 
long, and fit to contain a district when besieged ; who have ‘ pic- 
tures” or “writings” of some kind, and who have eyes ‘‘ whose 
outer angle slopes inward,” a curious statement, which may mean 
only that the Rua have Japanese eyes, or may by possibility mean 
that these ‘Troglodytes have acquired from their mode of life some 
physical peculiarity. The statement is far too vague for any real 
discussion, but it excites the imagination far more than greater 
discoveries, appealing as it does to an impression which has cropped 
out in all ages, that men might conceivably be found differing 
greatly in physique from the human standard, an impression as 
yet supported by no evidence whatever of any importance, for Mr. 
Gibson’s man urang was in all probability a /usus nature. 
Let us turn to the Nile. Nearly three years ago, nine Johanna 
men, who had accompanied Dr. Livingstone on his journey to 
determine the Nilotic water-shed, appeared at Zanzibar with the 





—______. 
news of the great explorer’s death. The story which they told was 
so well concocted, and the evidence they adduced so very conclusive, 
that Dr. Kirk’s sagacity was for once at fault, and Livingstone’s 
former companion fully believed that his quondam leader had been 


brutally murdered in Central Africa. With the details of this 
mendacious story the world is now familiar. Mr. Young’s search 
expedition relieved the public anxiety, and, subsequently, news 
from Dr. Livingstone himself confirmed our hopes of his safety, 
This intelligence came from Bemba, and was dated February, 
1867 ; since it was received nothing has been, until within the last 
few days, known of the Doctor’s whereabouts. Again the anxiety 
of the public has been aroused, the hope deferred gradually gaye 
way to despair, and but few believed that the intrepid traveller 
was not dead. Sir Roderick Murchison steadily refused his 
countenance to this fear, and by a number of letters to the 
public press, suggesting from time to time certain hypotheses 
to account for his friend’s prolonged silence, sought to dis- 
sipate the doubts and to sustain the hopes of all who 
felt an interest in the traveller’s welfare. But as month after 
month rolled by, the confidence of the public visibly lessened, 
until the number of those who really believed in Livingstone’s 
safety had become small indeed. Suddenly, however, a telegram 
was received stating that Dr. Livingstone had been heard of, and 
that he was not only alive and well, but had found what he 
believed to be the sources of the Nile. ‘The news thus flashed 
home to us from India has been verified. No wonder that Sir 
Roderick Murchison and the Royal Geographical Society were 
jubilant on Monday last; for not only had extracts from Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters been sent from Zanzibar by Dr. Kirk, but 
while the meeting was in progress Lord Clarendon sent the full 
despatch which he had received from the Consul-explorer himself. 
This despatch, to say nothing of the letters, cleared up all doubts, 
and the wonderful sagacity of Sir Roderick Murchison again 
received the testimony of proof. Nothing, probably, in the 
history of geographical enterprise was ever regarded with more 
sincere satisfaction by the whole nation than this conclusive 
intelligence relative to the safety of the greatest of our explorers. 
But our delight at the prospect of seeing Dr. Livingstone again 
in the flesh must not be allowed to overshadow the intense interest 
attaching to his discoveries. Although in July, 1868—the date of 
his last despatch—Dr. Livingstone had not even seen Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and of course could not positively testify that the lake 
drained into the Nile, he had yet found sufficient evidence, to say 
nothing of native information, to justify the opinion that not only 
Tanganyika, but a series of more southerly lakes, contribute their 
quota of waters to the ‘river of Egypt.” If this opinion should 
prove to be correct, he will have solved the great problem of 
modern geography, and established his claim to a place in the 
foremost rank of geographers of all ages. Ptolemy's mysterious 
knowledge will prove to have been something real, and Defoe’s 
imagination will be regarded as having been strangely prophetic. 
In order to appreciate what Dr. Livingstone has done, or is doing, 
it must be clearly understood what he was sent to accomplish. 
The dispute between Captain Burton and Captain Speke relative 
to the drainage of Lake Tanganyika could not be settled except 
by personal investigation. Burton believed that this lake flowed 
into the Nile, but in such a case Speke’s Victoria N’yanza would 
not be the ultimate source of the river. The latter therefore 
maintained with rather ingenious logic that the Tanganyika 
drained southwards,—probably into the Nyassa, and thence into 
the Zambezi. Moreover, when Burton and Speke were on the 
lake its altitude was fixed by them at 1,844 feet, and if this 
were correct, it would be impossible, supposing other observations 
to be correct also, for the Nile to receive the waters of the 
Tanganyika. Baker made the elevation of the Albert N’yauza 
to be 2,720 feet, and as his observations were carefully tested 
on his return to England their accuracy may be relied on. 
But Speke’s thermometer —with which his observations were 
taken—read 214° instead of 212° when brought down to the 
coast again, and Mr, Findlay has always argued that 1,000 feet 
should be added to the altitude at which Captain Speke fixed the 
lake. ‘This would give it an elevation of 2,844 feet; and as Sir 
Samuel Baker had shown the Albert N’yanza to be but 2,720 feet, 
the ‘langanyika would be 124 feet higher than the Nilotic reservoir, 
and the physical difficulty which seemed to intervene between It 
and the Nile would thus be removed. Dr. Livingstone was 
directed to settle this question, to ascertain the altitude of the 
Tanganyika and the direction of its drainage, and to determine 
the nature of the whole water-shed of this part of Africa. How 
much he had done towards this in July of last year, the interest- 
ing despatch to Lord Clarendon which was read before the 
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Geographical Society on Monday evening clearly shows, and there 


seems to be little doubt that during the sixteen months that have 


elapsed since he wrote, he has completed the great work which he 
undertook. 

At the time of writing his despatch, Dr. Livingstone had not 
reached the Tanganyika, but he had found a chain of lakes to 
the south which drained towards the north, and, as he believed, 
through the Tanganyika into the Nile. These lakes are fed by 
numerous rivers of considerable size, and should they prove to be 
the head-waters of the Nile, we must look for the sources of the 
mighty river at least 400 miles south of the most southerly point 
of the Victoria N’yanza. ‘The river Chambese seems to connect 
these lakes with each other and with the Tanganyika, and the 
whole volume of water which they contain in all probability finds 
its way into the Nile. We must wait for further information 
before we can say positively that these lakes and rivers are within 
the basin of the Nile, but there is every probability that the 
opinions which have been expressed in favour of this hypothesis 
will soon be verified. Meanwhile we cannot but feel extremely 
interested in the descriptions which Dr. Livingstone gives of the 
places which he has visited, and which prove that in the region 
now opened up for the first time there are spots as beautiful 
and as blessed by nature as anything that we can imagine. 
Speaking of Lake Liemba, one of the chain which he has dis- 
covered, Dr. Livingstone tells us-that “it lies in a hollow, with 
precipitous sides 2,000 feet down; it is extremely beautiful, 
sides, top, and bottom being covered with trees and other vegeta- 
tion. Elephants, buffaloes, and antelopes feed on the steep slopes, 
while hippopotami, crocodiles, and fish swarm in the waters. 
Guns being unknown, the elephants, unless sometimes deceived 
into a pitfall, have it all their own way. It is as perfect a natural 
paradise as Xenophon could have desired. On two rocky islands 
men till the land, rear goats, and catch fish; the villages ashore 
are embowered in the palm-oil palms of the West Coast of Africa.” 
Livingstone’s present journey has only confirmed what was brought 
to light in his previous travels, viz.:—That instead of the interior 
of Africa being a sandy desert, as was formerly thought, it is 
really rich in vegetation, and studded with lakes. But there is 
another fact which Dr. Livingstone has discovered in connection 
with Lake Liemba, and which goes far towards outweighing all 
others in importance. The altitude of this lake the Doctor ascer- 
tained to be 2,840 feet, thus showing that Speke’s observations 
were incorrect, aud that Mr. Findlay was probably right in saying 
Speke had made a mistake of about 1,000 feet in his calculations. 
But we must wait until Dr. Livingstone comes home for the 
detailed information which will enable geographers to pronounce 
their final judgment on the Nile question. If the great explorer 
traces the lake system which he has discovered into the 
Tanganyika, and should find, on arriving at Ujiji, the stores and 
medicines sent there for his use, he will proceed to the northern 
end of the lake, and perhaps follow its affluent. Sir Roderick 
Murchison thinks he will return to Zanzibar after having ascer- 
tained the direction of the drainage of the Tanganyika, but 
Captain Sherard Osborn considers that he will probably follow the 
outlet, and see for himself whether it flows into the Albert N’yanza, 
and thence into the Nile. In the latter case, Dr. Livingstone 
would, in all likelihood, meet Sir Samuel Baker, and the result of 
this meeting would be to clear up the great mystery which, for 
centuries, has shrouded the head-waters of the Nile. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
HE question of the Pronunciation of Latin has excited a 
certain languid and fitful interest in England for the last 
three centuries. The arguments, indeed, have been all onone side. 
Few persons have been found hardy enough to deny the incon- 


venience and absurdity of adopting a peculiar usage which | 


isolates us from the rest of civilized mankind in a matter wherein 
isolation should be specially avoided, which deprives us of the 


colloquial use of the universal language. But the English people | 


is always remarkably tolerant of absurdities when they do not 
interfere seriously with the actual working of affairs, and the 
inconvenience has never been so great or, at least, so generally 
felt, as to demand a remedy. The written use of the language is, 
of course, the more important, and scholars have never been so 
humerous that it has been necessary to consider the facilities 


of their oral intercourse. Curiously enough, the question is 
exciting at this moment a fresh interest in very different 


quarters, 
qt has been decided, of course, that the discussions of the 
{Ecumenical Council should be held in Latin. ‘Lhe Roman 


| authorities, however, find themselves confronted with this diffi- 
culty of pronunciation. It is not, indeed, aggravated by the 
| addition of our own peculiar usage, for the English method of 
| speaking is, in fact, au English-Protestant method. Yet the 
peculiarities of the various Continental nations are considerable, 
having been, we may feel certain, largely increased since the time 
of the Council of Trent. It is said that a method is being devised by 
which the nine hundred prelates who are expected to assemble 
at Rome will be enabled to acquire a common pronunciation. It 
will be interesting to observe with what success the venerable 
scholars will learn their lessons. But the effort does credit to the 
sagacity of the Roman Court. Whatever liberty of debate it 
may be intended practically to concede, it is only decent that it 
should, in theory at least, be free from all difficulty. Some of the 
Bishops are probably, if we may judge from what was said 
of some of those who assembled at the Canonization of the 
Japanese martyrs, so ignorant of the language that no system of 
pronunciation would help them, but to many the matter will be of 
some importance. ‘The usages of the Continental nations resemble 
each other so much that the speech of their scholars is mutually 
intelligible ; but even to them, and still more to those who are 
not thoroughly familiar with the language, even the minor differ- 
ences, that of the hard or soft *‘ g,” for instance, would seriously 
interfere with the facility of comprehension, We do not know 
whether the Pope feels strongly on this subject; if he does, he 
may use his infallibility to sanction the method which will have 
been one of the instruments in procuring its final assertion. All 
good Catholics will then have to follow one uniform rule, and for 
once we should not object if the English heretics were to follow 
their example. 

We are more concerned, however, with what is taking place 
nearer home. A movement which seems to have at least a good 
chance of success has been commenced. Mr. Abbott, the able 
Head Master of the City of London School, has actually in- 
troduced into his higher classes a pronunciation resembling, with 
some modifications, the German usage, and, we understand, has 
found the difficulties not more than trivial. We believe that his 
example is likely to be followed without delay in another of the 
largest and most famous schools of England, which it would be, 
perhaps, premature to name. ‘The first vigorous step taken, the 
movement must spread rapidly. ‘The indolence and irrational 
conservatism of the older generation of schoolmasters will, of 
course, oppose it. But the influence of even a few distinguished 
scholars will soon make itself felt. A barbarous custom which 
really involves perpetual blunders (why should it be more pardon- 
able to say t/a than to say vectiyal?) could hardly resist a serious 
attack. If any one can succeed in making it unfashionable, in 
making it seem the solecism which it really is, it is doomed, and 
the schoolmasters, however reluctant, must abandon it. Why 
should not the new Public Orator at Cambridge lend his help to 
the work? It would be half done if he would deliver his first 
‘oration ” with the Continental accent. The undertaking has 
something of the boldness that is characteristic of youth, and Mr. 
Jebb could not better justify—if in the case of so distinguished a 
scholar there is need of justification—his early appointment. 

The change, however, would not be very great or very dillicult 
of accomplishment. Much, we might even say all, that is abso- 
lutely essential would have been done, did it extend only to the 
vowel sounds. ‘The usage with regard to the consonants is various 
and uncertain, the Italian mode, which might at first sight be sup- 
posed to have the greatest prestige of authority, being certainly not 
the most attractive or plausible. It is true, indeed, that in any case 
a certain addition would be made to the difliculty of learning the 
elements of the language. An English child at present pronounces 
amo exactly as he would were he to find it in a sentence of his own 
tongue, and it would be an appreciable aggravation of his labour 
were the strange word to be uttered in an unfamiliar accent. 
But the difliculty would be nothing to what he must encounter 
| when he comes to acquire the pronunciation of French ; he would, 
in fact, have only learnt beforehand a part, and the easiest 
| part, of what he will then have to master. And he will find an 
| ample compensation for his trouble when he comes to be initiated 
| into the mysteries of quantity. At present, half the time which he 
| spends over his ‘ gradus” is employed in correcting the mistakes 
which a false system of pronunciation has taught him to make. | 
A thorough acquaintance with the quantities of all Latin words 
| can hardly, we fancy, be acquired without the use of versification, 
but towards a practically satisfactory knowledge the habit of a 
| correct accentuation would give material help. 

Among the reasons for the change, its practical utility for the 
| purposes of life need not be insisted upon, though it is of some 
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importance. For ordinary travellers and on ordinary routes an 
available medium is found in French or German, but there are 
parts of Europe, in Scandinavia especially, and among the Slavonic 
peoples, where these languages have not penetrated, or are even 
purposely neglected, and where Latin is very extensively employed. 
English scholars are strangely neglectful of the colloquial use of 
the language, and find themselves much at a loss when they 
come to use the elaborate but cumbrous instrument of ‘ Latin 
prose” to discuss, not to say the charges of an innkeeper 
or a driver, but such ordinary topics of travellers’ talk as the 
merits of a vintage or the beauties of a landscape. But they 
would certainly be freed from some of their usual perplexity if 
they had not to translate the words which are so difficult to 
find with an unfamiliar accent. ‘The matter, however, is best 
regarded from quite another point of view. ‘This movement 
harmonizes with the views of classical education that are 
daily gaining strength amongst us. The old doctrine was, that 
this education was to be valued for the discipline to which it sub- 
jected the mind, and it was preached in the most extravagant 
form. Its more enthusiastic advocates have even gone to the 
length of declaring that the more distasteful and difficult the 
methods employed, the greater the value of the process. With 
this theory our barbarous usage of pronunciation perfectly agrees. 
What does it matter how harsh, how dissonant, how utterly unlike 
the reality it may be, if the thing to be sought for and valued is 
not that which is learnt, but the labour expended in learning it ? 
We hope that the disciplinary value of Latin will never be for- 
gotten or underrated; but we are glad to believe that the old 
notions are being supplemented and corrected by new, that we 
are beginning to value the language for itself, for the great litera- 
ture to which it gives an expression, for the culture of which it 
affords the opportunity. To those who are penetrated with this feel- 
ing it will be intolerable to rest content with the conscious perpetra- 
tion of perpetual blunders. ‘They know that the real pronounciation 
in its entirety is unattainable, that a dead language must lose the 
delicate subtleties of accent which adorn the living. But they 
know also that approximation to the truth is possible, and, know- 
ing it, their taste must revolt against a barbarism which mars the 
rhythm of prose and breaks the melody of verse—introducing, 
for instance, into the music of the pentameter the strange discord 
of a spondaic ending—and thus deforms the great masterpieces 
which we profess to admire. We would fain believe that such a 
matter when the artistic and literary conscience of scholars is once 
awakened about it, is practically decided. 





SOLAR WONDERS. 


STRONOMERS have been revealing so many wonders in the 
vast globe which rules the planetary scheme, that we 
cannot yet hope to see the startling results of their researches 
co-ordinated into a consistent whole. Onevery hand new marvels 
are being brought to light. At one time, Mr. Lockyer surprises 
us by exhibiting the amazing velocities with which the solar 
storms rage across the blazing surface of our luminary. At 
another, the energetic astronomer who presides over the Roman 
Observatory tells us of water within the fierce tumult of the 
solar spots. The Kew observers track the strange influences of 
the planets on the solar atmosphere, watching not only the great 
tide of spots which sweeps in the ten-year period over the solar 
storm-zones, and then leaves our sun clear from speck or stain, 
but also the ripples of spot-formation which come in shorter 
periods, and seem inextricably blended to ordiuary observers with 
the great periodic disturbances. Lastly, Lockyer, Huggins, 
Zollner, and Secchi describe the magic changes of form which 
pass over tongues of flame, projecting thousands of miles from the 
solar surface. 

We have before us as we write a series of coloured prominence- 
pictures taken by Dr. Zéllner, the eminent photometrician. It 
is impossible to contemplate these strange figures without a 
sense of the magnificence of the problem which the sun 
presents to astronomers. Here are vast entities,— flames, 
if we will, but flames unlike all those with which we are 
familiar. And these vast tongues of fire assume forms which 
speak to us at once of the action of forces of the utmost violence 
and intensity. ‘The very aspect of these objects at once teaches 
this, but it is the rapid changes of place and of figure to which 
the spots are subjected that are most significant on this point. 
Here is a vast cone-shaped flame, with a mushroom-shaped head 
of enormous proportions, the whole object standing 16,000 or 
17,000 miles from the sun’s surface. In the cone figure we see 





sudden diminution of pressure as these gases reach the rarer upper 
atmosphere. But turn from this object to a series of six pictures 
placed beside it, and we see the solar forces in action. First, 
there is a vast flame, some 18,000 miles high, bowed towards the 
right, as though some fierce wind were blowing upon it. It 
extends in this direction some four or five thousand miles. The 
next picture represents the same object ten minutes later. The 
figure of the prominence has wholly changed. It is now a globe- 
shaped mass, standing on a narrow stalk of light above a row of 
flame-hillocks. It is bowed towards the left, so that in those 
short minutes the whole mass of the flame has swept thousands of 
miles away from its former position. Only two minutes later, 
and again a complete change of appearance. ‘The stalk and the 
flame-hillocks have vanished, and the globe-shaped mass has 
become elongated. Three minutes later, the shape of the pro- 
minence has altered so completely that one can hardly recognize it 
for the same. The stalk is again visible, but the upper mass 
is bowed down on the right so that the whole figure resembles @ 
gigantic A, without the cross-bar, and with the down-stroke 
abnormally thick. ‘This great A is some twenty thousand miles in 
height, and the whole mass of our earth might be bowled between 

its legs without touching them! Four minutes pass, and again 
the figure has changed. ‘The flame-hillocks reappear, the down- 
stroke of the A begins to raise itself from the sun’s surface. Lastly, 
after yet another interval of four minutes, the figure of the promi- 

nence has lost all resemblance to an A, and may now be likened 
to a camel’s head looking towards the right. The whole series of 
changes has occupied but twenty-three minutes, yet the flame 
exceeded our earth in volume tenfold at the least. But Mr. 
Lockyer has recorded an instance of a yet more marvellous nature. 
A vast prominence extending seventy or eighty thousand miles 
from the sun’s surface vanished altogether in ten minutes. The 
very way in which Zdllner’s drawings were taken savours of the 
marvellous. We have spoken of them as coloured. ‘They are 
ruby-red, and so the prominences appeared to the astronomer. 

The real light of the prominences is not ruby-red, however, but rose- 

coloured, with faint indications of pink, or even bluish tints. The 
fact is, that by the new method of observation the image of a pro- 
minence is formed by only a certain part of its light. We may 
say that out of several coloured images of the same prominence 
the astronomer selects one only for examination. 

The explanation of this is worth considering, as it involves the 
essence of the method by which the prominences are seen at all. 
When we analyze light with a simple prism as Newton did, we get 
instead of a round spot of white—that is, mixed light—a row of 
overlapping spots of different colour. It was only when, instead 
of around spot, a fine line of white light was analyzed, that one 
could detect the absence of images of this line along certain 
parts of the rainbow-coloured streak,—in other words, it was thus 
only that the dark lines of the spectrum could be seen. And it was 
to see these lines more clearly that the slit of the spectroscope was 
made so narrow and the rainbow-spectrum made so long by spec- 
troscopists. But the observers of the prominences go back to the 
old method. If they used a narrow slit, a narrow strip of the 
prominence would alone form its spectrum, which would consist of 
a few bright lines. But by having a wide slit the whole promi- 
nence forms its spectrum, which consists of a few bright pictures. 
of the prominences. There is a green picture corresponding to the 
bright spectral line called F, a red picture corresponding to the 
bright spectral line called C, and so on. If the whole set of 
pictures were formed at once we could see none of them, for there 
would be side by side with them the blazing solar spectrum which 
would obliterate them altogether, just as in ordinary telescopic 
observation the bright sunlight blots out the prominences from 
view. 

But if the observer uses such a battery of prisms that the solar 
spectrum would be very long indeed, and if he admits to view 
only that part of the spectrum opposite which one of the prominence- 
images exists, he can then see that image quite distinctly, for the 
neighbouring part of the solar spectrum is so reduced in splendour 
that it no longer obliterates the prominence-figure. 

In this way, then, the observer selects one or other of the 
pictures of a prominence, either the red or the green picture, to 
examine. And strangely enough, it is by no means certain thad 
the two pictures are alike. Rather it is highly probable that they 
are different, though we have not space here either to indicate the 
reasons for belicving this, or to explain the significance of the 
circumstance should it eventually be established. 

It seems to us that when we consider the real dimensions of the 
solar globe, we appreciate more fully the wonderful nature of those 





the uprush of lately imprisoned gases, in the outspreading head the | processes of action indicated by recent researches, than when we 
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regard these without direct reference to the sun’s magnitude. 
flow many of us really appreciate the enormous volume of the 
sun? We read certain figures in books of astronomy, but do we 
grasp their full significance? ‘There is, however, a simple way of 
viewing the matter which at once opens our eyes to the vastness 
of the solar globe. If we remember that the earth on which we 
move, the scene of all those interests which we deem so important, 
bears so minute a proportion to the sun, that if he were represented 
by a two-feet globe the earth would on the same scale appear no 
larger than a cherrystone, we see what wonderful processes of 
action those must be which are at work upon the solar surface. 
We recognize in our hurricanes the action of nature in her fiercest 
moods, but the solar hurricanes would in an instant destroy the 
whole globe on which we live. We wonder at the voleano which 
lays a whole city in ashes, but our earth would be swept like a 
mote before the rush of a solar-voleano. We see, lastly, in the 
earthquake which upheaves a continent the most energetic of all 
the forces at work upon our earth, but the least of the throes which 
eonvulse the solar surface would toss a globe like ours as the waves 


of ocean toss the lightest sea-drift. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Saeco 
CXXIL.—Lancasuire :—Eariy History (Continued). 
HE site of the Roman station of BreMETONACIS is now 
usually placed, as we have already mentioned, at Over- 
horough, otherwise called Orer-Burrow, or Burrow simply, a village 
about five miles north of Hornby, and two miles south-east of 
Kirkby Lonsdale. ‘The evidences of a station here are an encamp- 
ment situated at the confluence of two streams, and tesselated 
pavements, inscriptions upon stones, old medals, &c., which have 
been found at different times. It is also about eighteen English 
miles from Ribchester, which, if the latter place be identified with 
Coccium, would nearly enough correspond to the twenty Roman 
miles assigned as the distance between the two stations by 
the Antonine Itinerary. Mr. Rauthmell, who in 1746 published a 
treatise on the subject, observes that like the generality of Roman 
stations, this was formed near the junction of two rivers, having the 
Lac washing its southern banks, and the Zune running on the 
western side. On the eastern and southern sides the ramparts 
were then quite visible, but the others had been nearly obliterated 
by modern improvements. Among the fragments of antiquity 
found here, Mr. Rauthmell describes an altar which he says was 
dedicated to Magon by a Roman lady upon the recovery of her 
health. It was inscribed on one face, and on another was a 
basso-relievo of an owl; whilst the third face was marked 
with representations of two instruments used in the sacrificial 
ceremonies, ‘The other relics were a Julla aurea, a patera, 
three urns, a coin of Flavius Vespasian in copper, a stylus, 
&c. At some distance east of Overborough, at a place called 
Gargrove, is a camp, which Mr. Rauthmell calls a castrum ewstivum. 
Near this place a Roman tesselated pavement has been since dis- 
covered. The Roman roads connected with this station might then 
still be discovered in some places, and on the side of the road 
between Overborough and Lancaster, a milliare or Roman milestone 
Was preserved. 
Lan-caster, as its name indicates, is evidently the site of 
a Roman station, the camp on the Lune or Loyne. Leland, in 
the time of Henry VIII., tells us, “The old town, as they say 
there, was almost all burned, and stood partly beyond the Llak 
Freres. In those parts, in the fields and foundations, hath been 
found much Roman coin.” In 1772 an altar-stone four feet long 
and two feet ten inches wide was discovered in digging a cellar, 
in an ancient part of the town, with an inscription from which it 
appeared to have been dedicated to the Di Mundes by L. Julius 
Apollinaris; and that the Augustan wing of the Roman Army 
was stationed here in the time of the Emperor Gratian. Five 
years after this discovery, in sinking a cellar in the upper part of 
Church Street, a Roman sepulchre was found about three feet 
from the surface. Half-burnt fragments of wood, bones, and 
ashes, with broken pater, urns, Roman bricks, coins, horns of 
animals, &c., and two fragments of a thick wall, at about five 
yards’ distance from each other, were found within. In addition 
to other remains, an earthen sepulchral lamp entire, with the 
nozzle at which the wick had issued burnt black, and a large 
human skull were also discovered. At the back part of this 
site there is a descent of about seventy or eighty yards, 
where it is thought the river Lune anciently ran; but it is 
now built upon, and in levelling the ground towards this descent, 
@ number of similar remains were found, which constituted a 





stratum of ashes and bones from a foot to about five feet in thick- 
ness. On digging a drain on the opposite side of Church Street, 
at about six feet from the surface, the same sort of stratum of 
ashes and bones was found, with boars’ tusks, and a small brazen 
head, resembling a dog's, and also the pedestal and front part of a 
small image. ‘There was a coin in brass of Marcus Aurelius, and 
another small one in silver of Faustina, his wife. On the other 
side of Church Street there was discovered a few years afterwards 
a large hewn stone, six feet under the surface, about three tons’ 
weight, and under it were found a number of coins of Vespasian, 
Domitian, &c. A hypocaust of Roman pottery was found on the 
estate of Mr. Clifford, at Quernmoor, and a great variety of 
bricks, tiles, and earthen vessels were taken from the ovens. A 
tile with elevated edges and a number of the bricks bore the in- 
scription of “Ala Sebusia.” In 1794a group of Roman antiquities 
was found in a field near the road from Lancaster to Cockerham, 
viz., a headless figure of Ceres, about ten feet in height, four 
sculptured heads, and two sea-lions cut in freestone. A monu- 
mental stone was found in 1850 in digging a cellar on Castle Hill. 
In making an alteration in Lancaster Castle in 1797, a perfect and 
beautiful altar dedicated to the god Mars, Cocidius, was found. 
Another altar has been discovered in a garden in the Vicarage 
Fields. Some pottery was also discovered under Church 
Street, on one piece of which was represented Apollo play- 
ing on a lyre. <A high flood brought down a fine milliary 
stone, six feet in height, of the date of the third consulate of 
Hadrian, and inscribed ‘* Centuria Secunda Mill. pass. quinque.” 
Other milliary stones have been discovered from time to time, one 
in cutting the Lancaster Canal in the line which passes through 
Burrough, with the name of the Emperor Philip (A.D. 244-249), 
From a fine tablet found near the top of Church Street, it appears 
that Flavius Ammausius, the prefect of the Sebussian (Sambre) 
wing of horse, restored the bath and basilicum in the time of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. A monumental stone was discovered 
in 1830 on the Castle Hill, and large quantities of Roman coins 
have since been dug up, one of the most curious of which isa 
small silver piece of the Emperor Otho, discovered a little below 
Above a hundred coins have been found 
of Constantine and Probus. Both the church and the castle were 
built on the site of the Roman station. The Roman origin of the 
old wall called the Wery Wall has been disputed, but Stukeley 
and others are in favour of that origin. Stukeley says, ‘‘I found a 
great piece of the wall made of the white stone of the country, and 
very hard mortar, and still very thick, though the facing on both 
sides has been peeled off for the sake of the squared stone which 
they used in building. A year or two ago a great parcel of it was 
destroyed with much labour. This reached quite to the bridge 
lane, and hung over the street at the head of the precipice in 
a dreadful manner; it went round the verge of the close 
north of the church, and took in the whole circuit of the 
hill, and the ditch on the north side of it now to be seen. 
I suppose it originally enclosed the whole top of the hill 
where the church and castle stand.” This is exactly the cha- 
racter of the remains of MaNcuniuM. The remains at Blackrode 
(which have been by some identified with CoccruM) are described 
as being those of a station about 219 yards one way, and about 
200 another. Part of it is called the Castle Croft, where the ground 
is still very irregular, and part of the ditch is visible. The high 
road from Manchester to Preston goes right through the middle of 
it. Pieces of ancient brick and pots are said to have been found 
Other antiquaries tell us that remains of Roman roads 
Coins 


the parish church. 


near it. 
radiating in several directions from this spot can be traced. 
and other antiquities have been found at Cliviger, near Burnley, 
and there are scattered throughout the county numerous similar 
traces of the Roman occupation. 

Lancashire long continued to assert its Roman-British character 
against the Saxon invaders, as part of the State of Strathclyde ; and 
its extreme north-western parts afterwards remained attached to the 
independent British State of Cumberland, when the rest was divided 
between the Saxon states of the Mercian Confederacy (the portion 
south of the Ribble) and the Northumbrian principality of Deira. 
Twenty-six of the marks or original settlements of the Anglo- 
Saxons have been traced in the names of places in Lancashire. 
The county, of course, shared the general fate of the Saxon king- 
doms between which it was partitioned during the Northman 
invasions, and became for some time Scandinavian in its government. 
In the Savon Chronicle we may still read, under the year A.D. 923, 
that in this year, after harvest, King Edward went with his forces to 
Thelwall, and commanded the burh to be built, and occupied, and 
manned ; and commanded another force, also of Mercians, the while 
that he sate there, to take possession of Mameceaster(Manchester), in 
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North-Humbria, and repair and man it.” In the division of the 
kingdom into great earldoms, under Edward the Confessor, the 
Ribble at first constituted the boundary of the earldoms of Leofric 
and Siward of Northumbria; afterwards, Morkere and Eadwine 
divided the county between them. ‘The isolated part on the 
extreme north-west, however, still remained disconnected from 
Saxon England. As we have already intimated, the name of Lan- 
cashire does not once occur in Domesday Survey. What is now 
known as South Lancashire, including, however, Leyland and 
Blackburn, is surveyed under Cheshire by the title of ‘ Inter 
Ripam et Mersha,” i.c., ‘‘lands between the Ribble and the 
Mersey.” ‘The northern part of the county (Amounderness and 
Lonsdale, north and south) is comprehended in the survey of 
Yorkshire. ‘+ Of the six hundreds into which Lancashire south of 
the Ribble was divided at the time of the Survey, Sa/ford is, per- 
haps, the only one which retains its ancient area unchanged, those 
of Newton and Warrington being absorbed into West Derby, and 
those of Leyland and Blackburn undergoing some change. In 
the Survey, High Furness is called Hovgvn, or the Hill. The 
name Furness (Fudernesia) first occurs in a charter of the year 
1126. In the early part of English history, the Fells of Furness 
formed the boundary between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>——- 
THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I proceed, by your permission, to state some reasons why 
the indispensable end of security of tenure for the Irish occupier 
should be obtained—as I have shown that it can be obtained—by 
legalizing Ulster tenant-right, and extending its principles to 
the rest of Ireland, rather than by adopting the more rigid method 
of Permanent settlement which you have proposed. I aim an old 
politician, and I confess I prefer the practical to the logical and 
the doctrinaire ; instead of going to Scotland with Mr. Caird, or 
to Bengal with Mr. Mill, for precedents and for methods, I go to 
Ireland itself, and seek its own interpretation of its wants. And 
there I find, by quite overwhelming evidence, that through long 
struggles for existence and processes of selection, the Irish land- 
lords and tenants have worked out this peculiar system of implied 
contract in the occupation of land which we see in its completest 
form in Ulster, but which, though less perfectly and universally, may 
be found in every other part of Ireland. ‘That which does effectually 
meet the want of the Irish tenant, wherever it is in full operation, 
may be confidently expected to meet the like want—of security of 
tenure—if it be extended to those cases to which it has not yet 
been extended; while a foreign remedy, imported from some 
other country because of its success with another race of entirely 
different genius and habits and traditions, may prove an utter 
failure, even if it could be fairly tried. But what chance 
is there of its getting a fair trial? Powerful as our present 
Government is, and pressing as is the necessity for effectually 
legislating on this question without delay, the only condition of 
the Government being able to carry through Parliament a really 
strong and Liberal measure, in the face of the interests and pre- 
judices of landlords, and the theories and prejudices of political 
economists of the Manchester school, is that it should be a mea- 
sure which commends itself to the practical English mind by 
exhibiting those features which the English mind always requires 
as the conditions of legislation,—that it should be an expansion 
and adaptation of what already exists, that il should be a native 
growth, and not a foreign importation, and that it should have 
stood the test of usage before it is established by law. 

It may be said that this is lower ground than befits the 
Spectator to take ; that its business is to clear up men’s minds as 
to what is true and right in itself, and thus to raise our standard 
of political expediency, instead of judging and deciding by that 
which already exists. But even on this ground, on which political 
expediency must show itself to be at one with political philosophy, I 
wouldsubmit to you that a scheme for converting landlords into mere 
rent-chargers, without interests or duties, mere fat pigs in golden 
styes (to use the First Napoleon's phrase), is not politically 
expedient. There are a certain number of ‘‘ felonious ” landlords, 
who must be controlled by the strong hand of law; there are 
those who, though not so bad, need the restraints and guidance of 
law to be kept steadily right; and there are the good landlords, 
who are a law to themselves, and the source of countless blessings 
to their tenantry, and it would not be wise to destroy the good, 
or even the not bad, for the sake of getting rid of the bad, who 








may be rendered powerless for evil by a less sweeping process. It 
is pleasant to look forward to a state of society when all men shall 
be equal in the sight of man as wellas of God; there are some who 
can honestly say that the fact of their social superiority to 
others gives them a sense of pain and of wrong; but the day is yet 
far distant when true social equality can be realized by the eleya- 
tion of the lower, and not by the degradation of the higher; and 
perhaps most of all is this the case at the present moment, as 
regards the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. Estimate 
as highly as is possible the improvement in civilization, in moral 
and intellectual culture, which would follow on converting into 
peasant proprietors the whole of the tenantry of Ireland, yet it is 
not possible to expect that it would, if thus left to itself, become 
for many generations what it might far more rapidly attain 
to under the fostering influences of good landlords. 

For the rich absentee landlords, with their resident agents, I am not 
inclined to say anything, notwithstanding the arguments urged by 
their organ, the Pall Mall Gazette ; but I must think and say that 
it would be an irreparable calamity to deprive the Irish of their 
resident landlords, as we certainly shall do if we deprive the land- 
lords themselves of all rights, and consequently of the power to 
fulfil any duties. I do not greatly agree with Lord Dufferin in his 
opinions as to the disorders of Ireland, and their remedies; but I will 
point my own argument here with his eloquent plea for resident land - 
lords in his speech on Lord Grey’s motion on the state of Ireland in 
1866:—*“‘It is your presence, your sympathy, that your people want; 
the sight of your wives and daughters moving through their villages 
on errands of charity and mercy, the tangible proof that you regard 
them as your fellow-citizens and Ireland as your common country, 
and that your own pride and happiness are interwoven with the 
welfare of its people.” If ‘sweetness and light,” if the dignity 
and refinement and sense of the duty of raising others to their 
own level, which are the characteristics of the Christian gentle- 
man and Christian lady, can avail anywhere in carrying forward 
the work of civilization, they have surely a work to do among the 
tenantry of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy in a 
paragraph in last week’s Spectator relating to the admission of 
women to the Medical School of Edinburgh? It is implied in this 
paragraph that I attended all the lectures of the medical curricu- 
lum in the ordinary classes, the truth being that I was admitted 
to these only for chemistry, pharmacy, natural philosophy, botany, 
materia medica, and zoology ; and that for the remaining subjects 
(anatomy, physiology, medical jurisprudence, and the practice of 
medicine) I was indebted to the kindness of teachers who were 
willing to repeat their lectures privately. Happily, however, the 
experiment of mixed classes is being fairly tried at the University 
of Zurich.—I am, Sir, &c., ELIzABETH GARRETT. 


A RAILWAY-OPENING IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

[The following extract from a letter of a young English girl 
gives a bright and clear account of a trip through one of the 
loveliest portions of Pennsylvania, just as the forests everywhere 
were in their autumn glory. 

The region thus visited is one in which English capital has been 
largely invested. It contains the great anthracite coal-bed of 
the United States,—deposit deemed inexhaustible, and already a 
source of vast wealth to Pennsylvania :—] 


“Wo told you in our last letters of the invitation which came for me 
last Tuesday, to go with a party of directors and their friends up the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Valley Railway? Mrs. W: , of German- 
town, wrote most politely inviting me to sleep at her house, so that I 
might start with them in the morning, and offering to take charge of mo 
during the expedition. We started early on Wednesday morning. Up 
rolled the train; at the end of it was our gorgoous directors’ carriage, 
with its new fittings, its platform at either end, its water-filter, and 
stove ; in this spacious saloon carriage we found the rest of our party, 
and after bidding E—— good-bye, away I was whirled with this carload 
of strangers for weal or for woe, for three days and nights. Only one, 
Mr. W , had I ever seen before. Fanny Kemble said of him that he 
is only second in wit and humorous repartee to Sidney Smith. I was 
soon introduced, and everyone was as kind and good to me 
as they could be. The best seat was given to me, and every- 
thing of interest was pointed out to me. We passed through 
Bethlehem, where the Moravian settlement is; that part of the town, 
however, is some distance from the station. Here we came upon the 
Lehigh for the first time; we left the open country, and followed the 
windings of this lovely valley. Ob! how beautiful it is! Very narrow: 
the railway and the canal are cut out from the side of the hills,— 
squeezed in, one on the right bank, the other on the left, between the 
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rushing, frothing, brown stream and the high, thickly-wooded hills. | 
The river winds and curves incessantly, and again and again the hills | 
seem to enclose it round like a lake. And oh! the wonder of the trees! 
—dark evergreens, bright yellow limes, golden-brown oaks, scarlet, crim- 
son, rose-coloured, ftlame-coloured maples, and all this glowing hillside 
beauty reflected in the water. The directors had supplied us each with 
amap of the Lehigh Valley Line, so we could watch our course. I 
shall send one of these maps with my letter, as it may interest P . We 
arrived at Manch Chunk, a small mining town, consisting of one street 
close by the edge of the river, at one o'clock, — Manch Chunk is at the | 
beginning of the coal region, and on the steep hill behind the little town 
is the famous Switchbock: Railroad. Up this we were to go aftor we had 
had ourdinner. From the road we could see the line we were to ascend, 
running straight up the steep side of the hil! We walked and drove | 
to the mounting-place, and there found three cars awaiting us,— | 
two like omnibuses with tops, one open like a big sledge. We | 
mounted into the cars and put on all our warm wraps, as they told 
us it was very cold at the top. The cars are pulled up by means | 
of a broad iron band, which passes over rollers, and is wound up on 
an immense wheel at the top by a stationary engine. We were attached 
to this iron band, the word was given, and then up we went, the angle 
was awfully sharp, and we could scarcely keep our seats, and we call 
slipped down into a heap at the lower end of the cars. We went gliding 
through the air at a great rate, and were soon landed safely in the shed 
at the top. We got out of the cars, and walked to the end of the shed 
and looked forth. What a view it was, and so entirely un-English! At 
our feet curved the river, and out and away wave above wave of hills 
all covered with trees, yellow and green and red, a very ocean of trees; 
at our feet lay one little town, but besides, not a village, not a house to 
be seen. A sort of mystery the country looked, untrodden, unknown, 
all covered over with beautiful colour. The cars were pulled to the 
other end of the long shed for us to look down into a lovely valley on the 
other side of the hill. Here the view was not so extensive, for the hills 
were close round us. And now the men pulled round the wheels of our 
cars to set us in motion, and we were off again, slowly at first, but soon 
our speed quickened and quickened till we tlew through the air, winding 
down, duwn the mountain side. Everywhere were trees, trees round us, 
no break but our pathway, that lay like a ribbon through the hillside. 
It was a glorious feeling, a sort of magical flight,—no engine, no horses, 
nothing to pull or to push us, we seemed to fly through the forest by the 
mere wish for movement. We stopped for a few minutes at a mining 
village right away in the hollow of the hills, a disorderly-looking placo ; 
the houses, of wood, seemed to have been built in a violent hurry. 
Though it was a good-sizel place, and boasted an hotel and various 
shops, it looked to me like a bit of ‘the diggings.’ About 
the centre of the place stood a grey stone fortress or armoury,— 
a suggestive fact! We were dragged up a second hill, again whirled 
over the top, and again round and down the mountain side, till at last 
we found ourselves, with almost a feeling of regret at having to leave 
our airy seats, at the hotel, where we remained until six o’clock in the 
evening. When we again mounted the railway cars, the day-light faded 
and the moon came out, and the rushing river, and the dark sides of the 
mountain, which before were so bright and glowing, seemed now only 
mysterious and awesome. Here we left the glittering river, and slowly 
ascended a frightful ‘grade’ over a high, lonely ridge that divides the 
valleys of the Lehigh and the Susquehanna, and we were told that 
before us stretched the famous Wyoming Valley. We reached Wilkes- 
bane, our night resting-place, at nine o’clock, and very glad we were to 
have supper and retire. And oh! bow delicious it was to lie down between 
the nice clean sheets in tho dark! Thursday was a glorious morning. 
I opened the shutters of my bedroom window to let in the bright sun- 
light, and then before me lay the bright, wide waters of the silver 
Susquehanna, the wooded banks beyond being reflected in the clear 
waters. There was a slight haze over everything, which added to the 
loveliness of the river. After breakfast we were introduced to a tall 
handsome girl, a Miss W , whose father owned a good part of tho 
line we were to pass over that day, and at whoso house we were to be enter- 
tained that evening. She had been staying at New York, but her father 
had telegraphed to her to come down to Athens, a distance of some 290 
miles, for the one night we were to be his guests. She was a most dignified, 
lady-like girl, tall and upright, with handsome features, a sort of Roman 
face, well-dressed, and entirely self-possessed. The father, a railway 
magnate, met us at a station further down the line. He has made his 
fortune as a railway contractor, has bought land and formed new lines, 
and is now the great man of the place. He sat by me in tho cars for a 
while and pointed out the beauties of the country, the rich fields that 
lie between the river and the hill-sides—for the valley of the Susque- 
hanna is very broad,—he told me about the splendid country it was for 
farming, how ‘we ship from Athens between three and four tons of 
butter of a morning,’ and how a few weeks before he had entortained 
Goldwin Smith at his house, and what a pleasant, intelligent fellow he 
had found him. I was struck with the exactness of his information. He 
rattled off the various distances that the company’s lines ran from point 
to point, the dates of the laying of theso lines, the various cost of coal, 
butter, the price of Jand, &e. Through the whole day we flew through 
this lovely river valley; it is much wider and is more cultivated and 
finished-looking than the Lehigh. We passed a number of thriving 
towns, small farms, or large villages, but each had a look of growth and 
industry. Everywhere in the clifts of the hills and away up to their 
summits were to be seen the black shafts of the coal-pits, and by the 
water side we saw mills, tanneries, breweries, manufactories,—such a look 
of plenty everywhere, timber lying everywhere, and coal showing itself 
in every railway cutting. We stopped for a couple of hours at a bright 
little river-side town with a pretty Indian name, Tewanda, and had such a 
delightful dinner! Part of the charm was that we were waited on by 
Yankee girls; such neat, clean, intelligent-looking young people; each 
in a print dress and the national apron and bib, All the afternoon we 
travelled, some of us enlivening our journey by mounting the engiue. 
Our escort was young Mr. P——, Judge P——’s son. Judge P 
isa wealthy man, who owns nearly half the American shares of the Lehigh 
Valley line here, besides a large stretch of country. He was then ‘running’ 
for the Governorship of the State. The election was being decided while 
We were travelling, and at every stopping-place there was a great rush for 











; engine is by no means an uncomfortable ‘location.’ 
cover, and sat on a leather-covered seat and watched the unfolding view 











newspapers ; but we all, the whole party of us, were Republicans, and 


our candidate was Geary, who, since our arrival at home, we learn 
was at that moment being returned; we were travelling beyond tele- 
graphs, and, therefore, only learnt the news later. Young P holds 
some oficial position on the line, and when with us, took command of 
our special train, and stopped the engine to speak toa friend, and showed 
us how they took in water, let off steam, rang the bell, with a sort of 
*mounarch-of-all-I-survey’ tone which was enchanting. An American 
We were under 





and the driving of the locomotive with equal delight. ‘Tis true, the seat 
was somewhat narrow, and all tho time of our drive we had the pleasing 
consciousness that at the next sharp turn we might be hurled down 
among the cinders, or pernaps out on to the line. At Athens Miss W 
and her father and brother descended to prepare for us, while we 
went a little further to the last station on the line, just over the border 
of New York State. In about an hour we returned, and found numerous 
carriages awaiting us, to take us through Athens to the large square house 
of our kind host and hostess. Miss W stood at the door, the bright 
ruddy light behind her, ready to welcome us out of the cold and darkness ; 
she handed us in, and one by one introduced us to her mother,—which, as 
there were twenty-nine of us, and sho had seen none of us before that day, 
showed some intelligence and force of mind! All the young ladies and 
some of the gentlemen were to sleep at W ‘s mansion, the rest had beds 
found for them at the hotel and neighbours’ houses. We were handed 
up into our neat comfortable rooms, and with some considerable joy some 
of us took off our hats and ‘sacks’ and put on clean collars and cuffs. 
The house was large and very prettily furnished, the hall carpeted with 
crimson, and comfortably heated with a stove. A number of Athenians 
were invited to meet us, and 80 we were quite a large party, and filled the 
large double drawing-room, library, and hall. About nine o'clock a 
handsome supper was served; after it we had music, singing, and even 
some dancing and games. The hospitality and kindliness are not to be 
told! The next morning we sat down, a somewhat large party of girls, 
to a most substantial breakfast. The sun shone brightly as we bade our 
kind friends good-bye, and started on our long homeward journey. We 
only stopped twenty minutes to get some dinner, and sped on,—on all day. 
In the afternoon we passed the exquisite Wyoming Valley. I stood 
with one or two others out on the platform at the end of our car, through 
the whole of the afternoon, enthralled by all the loveliness around me. The 
trees were even brighter than they had been on the first day ef our 
trip; and oh! how exquisite they were. I looked at the line and 
listened to all I could hear about its success with deep interest. Every- 
one spoke encouragingly at the prospects of the new line, and every- 
where I thought I saw signs of vigorous life. This river-valley runs 
into the heart of a piece of country hitherto uncultivated, rich in coal, 
timber, iron, and this line of railway connecting it with Philadelphia 
and the Eastern Coast. The company are said to be most economical in 
all their arrangements, and yet have first-rate men in their employ-' 


ment.” 
—I am Sir, &c., A. F. IL 


Philadelphia, October 17, 1869. 











POETRY. 
—-—~+>-— — 
ALL SAINTS AND ALL SOULS. 

* Many are called, but few are chosen.” 

Tuenre are who find their life's delight, 

O Lord! in Thee, on whom ‘Thy grace 
Sets from the womb the halo-light 

‘They wear that see Thy nearer face. 
And some, with sudden, strong surprise, 

That masters sin, and hate, and pride, 
Thou takest, as through parted skies 

When Saul beheld the Crucified. 


Thou choosest, and they hear Thee call, 
For still ‘hou wilt not dwell alone ; 

These are Thy saints, O Lord! but all 
The souls Thou makest are Thine own. 

‘Too well we know they pass Thee by, 
Nor hear ‘Thy voice, so fierce the din 

The world without them makes, the ery 
Of passion calls so Joud within. 


But must they walk the downward way 
To those dark gates, whereon despair 
Is writ, nor see again the day ? 
Will no wild agonies of prayer 
Reach to the seats of peace, and break 
The calm of heaven's harmonious days ? 
No far-off sound of wailing make 
A discord in the eternal praise ? 
Oh! yet we trust Thy love, and Him, 
The blessed Christ, who works Thy will, 
Who once through trackless regions dim 
Of Hades past, and rules them still ; 


Nor rests, nor weary grows, nor faints, 
Till all his royal work be done,— 
Till added to Thy first-fruit saints 


The harvest of Thy souls be won. A. J. C. 
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BOOKS. 
— —~<»———_ 
THE LIFE OF DR. ROBERT LEE.* 

One of the greatest evils attending a great empire is the semi- 
obscurity into which its vast extent and the magnitude of its 
imperial concerns consign many men who would be remarkable in a 
smaller sphere. Of such is the subject of the memoir which now 
lies before us. And this book is a curious example how not only 
a notable individual but an important movement suffers from the 
same cause, and by reason of its distance from the great central 
point of national activity is cramped into merely local eminence, 
while possessing qualities which might interest the widest audience. 
We have heard much lately of the sentimental grievances which 
heighten to Irish eyes all the real misfortunes of that unlucky 
island; but Scotland—prosperous, uncomplaining, and even 
complacent as she is—has her full share of the sentimental griev- 
ances. She is like a wife whose na.ue and identity is swept away 
in that of her husband. It does not much affect her comfort, but 
when she thinks of it, it hurts her pride; and there are some 
Scotch writers who attempt to ignore this fact by substituting, as 
they have a perfect right to do, the northern horizon, with all its 
peculiarities, its imperfectly known mountains, its characteristic 
landscapes, the fitful aurora of its sterner skies, for that wider 
horizon which, to be sure, is local too, but which we in the 
heart of England call the world. They have, we repeat, a 
perfect right to do so, but it has a slightly bewildering effect upon 
the reader. ‘This peculiarity may in some degree impair the 
interest of the memoir of Dr. Lee, which perhaps takes for granted 
an amount of knowledge of recent events in Scotland and 
ecclesiastical personages there, which can exist only on the other 
side of the Border. But it is not the less a very curious and im- 
portant chapter of contemporary history, as well as the story of a 
good and able life devoted to the service of God and man. 

Dr. Robert Lee was not a man of such genius as to rise entirely 
above the level of his contemporaries. He never could have filled 
the place or exercised the influence of Chalmers, an influence which 
extended far beyond local limits, and has found him an unques- 
tioned place in the list of men about whom the whole world more 
or less interests itself. But Dr. Lee was, as men upon a secondary 
level so often are, a better representative of a class than his great 
countryman could ever have been,—a class which is, perhaps, pecu- 
liar to Scotland. We know no corresponding development in the 
wealthier, more highly trained and better-bred clergy of England ; 
neither is there anything among Dissenting bodies which can justly 
be placed beside the Scottish minister to whom his position in the 
Established Church gives a certain sense of security, of modest rank 
and national importance, which dignifies and elevates his standing in 
the outside world, notwithstanding that his endowments are small, 
his hopes of preferment ni/, and his claim to clerical position but 
lightly esteemed in the country most closely connected with his 
own. But though he is politely (or impolitely) scorned by his 
Anglican brothers, his place is not the less distinct and important 
within his own borders. ‘The wider atmosphere of general life 
seems somehow to have a better chance of getting at him in his 
special circumstances, than it does either to the members of a 
hierarchy or to the congregation-ridden pastors of Dissent ; and 
the conditions of Presbyterian Church-government develop in him 
faculties which, if not evangelical, are very characteristic. He has 
ashare of real governing power in his hands, he has to exercise 
now and then the office of a judge, he is bound, if he would fully 
discharge his duties, to understand something of law, and the 
necessities of life force him into the practice of debate and public 
discussion. We do not mean to assert that the common mass of 
Scotch ministers show signs of this wide and really fine training, 
but there is a class which does, and of that class Robert Lee 
was the fittest type. Ilis mind was thoroughly cultivated, but 
in the Scotch rather than in the English sense, not in the way of 
delicate and fine scholarship, but of general knowledge. Ilis clear 





and somewhat rigid intelligence was more disposed towards the 
sharp definitions and shadowless outlines of science than to any- | 
thing emotional. Ile was full of administrative capacity within a 
limited circle, though entirely devoid of the statesmanlike breadth | 
of conception which distinguished Chalmers. He did his work with 
conscienee rather than with enthusiasm, and yet a certain ardour, | 
steady and pertinacious and unflagging, was in him, too. A Scotch | 
clergyman, as distinguished from all other members of the clerical | 


profession, whether priests or pastors,—strongly ecclesiastical, yet 
claiming very little privilege or personal sacredness from his orders 
preferring to meet men upon equal ground, and impatient of all 
sacerdotal assumptions,—liberal and tolerant in respect to the liberal 
opinions of others, yet disposed to be somewhat contemptuous of 
the narrow-minded,—objecting to the endless definitions of old- 
fashioned theology, yet himself rather apt to define,—such was 
Dr. Lee; and the reader who desires to make acquaintance with 
the native clergy of Scotland, a class in which there is very much 
that is interesting and characteristic, could not do better than 
study it in these records of a serious and busy life. 

‘The period embraced by this book includes some of the most im- 
portant events which have lately happened to the Church of Scot- 
land. Dr. Lee was ordained in 1833, a time when the religious world 
everywhere was full of emotion and disturbance. Ilis previous 
academical career had been one of great promise, and its commence- 
ment was distinguished by an incident which is worth recording. 
He was a poor man’s son, a boatbuilder, on the ‘I'weed, eager for 
learning, but not able to procure it without an effort. Probably his 
earlier years had been tantalized by hopes of getting to the 
University by help of friends, but at all events wien he was twenty 
he felt that there was no longer any time to lose. ‘+ He built a 
boat,” says his biographer, ‘* sold it, and with the price in his pocket 
started for St. Andrew’s.” On this honest foundation his life was 
built. He began his work in a chapel of ease, but was soon 
“‘ translated,” as it is termed in Scotland, to the parish of Campsie, 
a place half rural, half mining, where he had a population of 
6,000 to watch over, and much work to do. The time was full of 
agitation and tumult, for the great controversy which ended in 
the Secession of the Free Church was just then in full force. This 
controversy managed to secure a little attention from the general 
public out of Scotland at the moment, on account of the singular 
and picturesque event in which it culminated ; but by this time 
our knowledge has grown somewhat dim, and it requires an effort to 
realize the extraordinary excitement produced in Scotland by a con- 
flict which rent families and parishes, the country and the Church 
alike in twain, and which was, perhaps, to a majority of the Scotch 
nation, a more important matter than anything else which was hap- 
pening at the moment on the civilized globe. ‘The popular side of 
the question with strangers is, no doubt, that of the men who proved 
their sincerity by giving up their living ; but yet there is a great 
deal to be said on the other side, which Mr. Story says with perhaps 
a little more heat than is necessary at this long distance; but 
for this we must refer our readers to the book itself. Dr. Lee 
took no part in the controversy, but set himself with characteristic 
activity to work his parish. He did this not so much with the 
exuberant bodily exertion of a country minister, though of that 
there seems to have been no lack in his life, but with curious 
attempts to systematize and improve the theory and practice of 
public worship, to build up a homely hierarchy of labourers each 
supplementing the work of the other, and to organize and com- 
bine the working power of the Church in a way curiously distinct 
from the other combinations which belonged to the crisis. Thus 
we find this Scotch country minister, most moderate-minded, clear- 
sighted, unromantic of men, projecting the establishment of an 
Order,—a brotherhood, with a General holding something like 
absolute authority, in the very heart of the democratic Church 
of Scotland! And while the thunder of ecclesiastical warfare was 
rolling over his head, he was concocting the first germ of a 
modern liturgy, to be used in the prayer-meetings held among the 
Campsie mivers; and contriving means of reaching the people 
under his care by a revival of primitive Scriptural offices, such as 
those of evangelists, catechists, deaconesses, &c., with a true sense 
at once of the immense work which there was to do, and of the 
unemployed strength that might be made use of to doit. ‘These 
plans were all floating in his mind during the earliest period of his 
labours ; they became at a later period his prevailing work and 
purpose, and as such may probably be the germ of great changes 
in Scotch religious history. 

We are tempted to regret that at a moment such as the present 
Mr. Story has not taken more full advantage of the opportunity 
afforded to him of setting forth dispassionately the effect upon a 
portion of his Church of sudden disendowment, a question of the 
deepest interest, and which there are so few means of throwing 
any practical light upon. But the other question, which he does 
treat fully, and which, though not of such striking political 
importance, is perhaps more fundamentally momentous to the 
Church of Scotland itself, has also a curious human interest, and 
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determined efforts to reject the liturgies which unwise zeal 
attempted to force upon it, and which has sent forth humble 
martyrs from almost every part of its extent to die for principles 
which were, no doubt, the fundamental principles of political and 
religious liberty, but which to many of the sufferers meant chiefly 
the right to worship God in their own homely way—should be 
brought at last of its own free-will to receive, and discuss, and 
deliberate over, and even desire a book of common prayer is a very 
curious fact; and this was the result of Dr. Lee’s persevering 
labours. Within sight of the venerable building in which Jenny 
Geddes’ three-legged stool was launched at the head of the 
trembling priest with Laud’s ‘ mass-book ”’ in his hand, a printed 
prayer-book has been actually received and brought into permanent 
use, not by any imposition of authority, but by the popular wish 
and impulse—as quaint an example of time’s revenges as could well 
be found. And the way in which it was accomplished is very 
characteristic. Dr. Lee’s mind was not moved by that enthusiasm 
for the beautiful Liturgy of the Church of England which is, 
fortunately, so universal. It was not, indeed, enthusiasm for 
anything which moved him, but a curious abstract sense of fitness 
and propriety. And nothing can be more different from the 
English Prayer-Book than the new, grave, unpicturesque example 
of a liturgy which he succeeded in establishing in his church. It 
is wanting in beauty, having little of the old tender fervour and 
holy grace of the prayers of the saints—and it wants the grandeur 
of emotion altogether, that almost impassioned action of the sinner 
throwing himself at the feet of the Pardoner of sin, which thrills 
us in the first petitions of our own Litany. Its prayers have a 
conventional solemnity which reminds the reader of sermons, 
and are almost more doctrinal than human, the reflection of a 
mind which, though full of all kindly sentiments and _ tried 
with the deepest personal sorrows, yet retained throughout all its 
unimpassioned nature, and allowed the intellect more freedom than 
the heart even in its prayers. Notwithstanding the perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum, there is, no doubt, something congenial to the 
Scotch mind in this curious gravity and formalism. ‘lhe discus- 
sions about this prayer-book, the perturbation and excitement it 
caused, the debates in the General Assembly of which it was the 
occasion, all the vicissitudes of a great ecclesiastical controversy, 
are given in Mr. Story’s book at full length. And though the 
reader may not be quite qualified to understand the little arrows 
of satire occasionally aimed at Dr. Muir, or Dr. Pirie, or Mr. 
Phin, or Mr. Stewart, and may, indeed, have some difficulty in 
identifying these personages, still, the entire picture is one which out 
of the bosom of a totally different ecclesiastical constitution we 
may well examine with interest. Even the personal feeling, which 
seems to be occasionally too hot and lively, heightens the reality of 
the novel scene, and Dr. Muir and Mr. Phin, though hazy to us, 
are very real to Dr. Lee and his biographer. Altogether, this 
memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making us 
acquainted not only with a man of remarkable character, talent, 
and energy, but in throwing light upon a very distinct phase of 
society, and in showing us how the problems of our common life 
change colour according to the circumstances under which they 
are considered. England and Scotland, though so intimately con- 
nected in many things, are in others as far from understanding 
each other as if they were separated by the breadth of a world, and 
Scotch Church matters are to the great majority of English masters 
wrapped in a darkness as complete as those of Kaitschatka or 
Madagascar. Such a book as the present is admirably fitted to 
supply the knowledge which is necessary to any true compre- 
hension of the aims and reasonings of the common mass of the 
Scotch people,—and as such we recommend it to the intelligent 





reader. 

Besides this—if we may use the expression—historical interest, 
Mr. Story has succeeded in calling forth a very distinct individual 
portrait. ‘The extracts from Dr. Lee’s common-place book are full 
of a serious and genuine thoughtfulness; without any particular 
beauty of style, there is much reality and life in them, and 
nothing can surpass their good sense and unexaggerated liberality 
of tone. Ilis mind deals chiefly with the subjects which might be 
Supposed to be most interesting to a man of his profession and 
country, but the impartial breadth of his understanding is very 
remarkable in such notes as those upon orthodoxy, upon the 
difference between an endowed clergy, and the voluntarily-paid 
ministers of Dissenting bodies,—upon the distinctive theories of 
Protestantism and Catholicism, and many other cognate subjects. 
The only extract which our space permits us to make is one 
quaintly indicative of his intellectual constitution :— 


‘Though fond of books,’ he says, ‘I cannot say I am a determined, ] 








thorough-going reader. My eyes will not permit it; did I attempt the 
thing, I should soon finish my reading for ever; neithor, in truth, will 
my patience. My curiosity generally outruns the writer's pace, so I 
take the liberty of outgoing my guide. Unless in literary works of art, 
such as poetry, oratory, &c., when the very thought depends upon tho 
words, I should much prefer to have the notes and memoranda from 
which the book was composed than the book itself. Very few books are 
worth reading quite through. Most authors give you all the thoughts 
they have to give, I mean that aro peculiarly theirs, long before the end 
of their books is reached.’ ” 


This preference for the naked elements of thought, and want of 
intellectual sympathy with the ways of working of other minds, 
no doubt helped to deprive Dr. Lee of the potent aid of enthu- 
siasm in the movement originated by him. It has remained a 
calmly reasonable movement, uninspired by any fiery impulse of 
feeling ; but yet has awakened in Scotland, or at least helped to 
bring into being, a new sense of spiritual want and necessity which 
there is every ground for believing will yet develop into better 
things. 





FRENCH PHILOLOGY.* 

No part of modern philology has yielded more important results 
than the study of the Romance languages. ‘The labours of Diez 
in Germany, of Littré, Burguy, and Raynouard in France, have 
thrown great light upon the changes which took place in the 
transition from Latin to the Romance or Neo-Latin languages 
of Europe. Not that the question is finally settled, or that 
the disputed points are all set at rest; but many errors have 
been dispelled, and we are beginning to see our way in this 
inquiry. 

Professor Meissner takes a general view of the question, in his 
introductory chapter on * ‘The Elements of the French Language ;” 
but we fear that he presupposes an amount of knowledge which 
is not commonly found in English schools. Hitherto, the teach- 
ing of French in England has been rather practical than theoretical. 
The object has been to read, write, and speak, but not to study 
the philological relations of the French language, as compared 
either with Latin or with the cognate Romance dialects. And, 
therefore, we think that Professor Meissner might advantageously 
have expanded his introductory remarks, with a view of laying the 
case more fully before the minds of English teachers, as well as of 
English pupils. 

Uatil recent times, it was held that the French, the Italian, the 
Spanish, and other Romance languages arose from a decomposition 
or corruption of the classical Latin, It is now considered that the 
Romance languages are a continuation and development of Latin ; 
not by way of corruption, but by way of organic process, in 
accordance with distinct and fixed laws of language. 

In our view, the truth lies between the two. We shall borrow 
an illustration from the history of the English language. ‘That 
variations would have taken place in the so-called Anglo-Saxon, 
even if England had not been conquered by the Normans, becomes 
highly probable, when we consider the trausition from Old-High 
German to Middle-High German, and from Old-Low German to 
Middle-Low German. But it is equally true that the Norman 
Conquest introduced numerous changes of vocabulary, of idiom, and 
of pronunciation, which find no place in the dialects of Germany 
proper. Similarly, there were organic changes in the transition 
from Latin to the dialects of France and Spain; but surely, 
allowance must be made for the corruptions introduced by the 
native Celtic populations, as well as by the Gothic, Frankish, or 
Burgundian invaders who overran those countries. 

Another important question is whether the Romance languages 
are to be derived directly from the classical Latin or from some 
intermediate source. Raynouard, the father of Romance philo- 
logy, assumed the existeuce of a langue romane, which he sup- 
posed to have been the parent of the various Romance languages, 
This view was rejected by Sir George Cornewall Lewis in his 
essay ‘* On the Origin of the Romance Languages ;” aud it is now 
generally admitted that the intermediate changes are to be traced 
in the media et infina Latinitas, in which there is a remarkable 
change, not only in the inflection of words, but also in the vocabu- 
lary. ‘Archaic words,” says Professor Meissner, ‘* which occur 
only in inscriptions and the oldest Roman authors, or are mentioned 
by classical writers as vocabula rustica, sordida, vulgaria, are found 
in the ordinary spoken and written language. On the other hand, 
a great many classical words of daily occurrence disappear from 
the modern language, and are replaced by new derivatives or 
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importations from the German.” The author then gives a list of 
words, in which he compares some French derivatives with the 
classical La‘in, and with another column comprising archaic and 
Low Latin words, which he does not attempt to discriminate. And 
in this, he has acted wisely; for in many countries, provincial 
dialects preserve archaic words, so that the distinction is not 
always easy. 

His list of German derivatives scems correct as far as it goes. 
We observe, however, garvu compared with werwolf. We presume 
that the reference is to /oup-garou, ‘ savage wolf ;’ and we suggest 
that garou is a Celtic word (Welsh, yarw), which appears in the 
name of the river Garumna (Garonne), *‘ the wild, rough, or rapid 
river.” The Celtic element in the French language deserves more 
attention than it has yet received. 

In his brief remarks upon the Langue d’Oil, Professor Meissner 
distinguishes the following dialects: — The Bourguignon, the 
Normand, and the Picard, to which, he says, Littré adds a 
fourth, /a langue du Centre, otherwise called le dialect de I'Isle de 
France. 

This work is emphatically a book for students, or rather for 
teachers. As the author says in his preface, * It is merely a text- 
book, which is to supply matter for comment and elucidation.” 
But it ought to be supplemented by a course of lectures, showing 
what has been done in this department of philology. Such a 
course is left to the oral instruction of individual professors and 
teachers. We think, however, that a systematic written course 
will be demanded for the use of ordinary schools. 





MR. PIATT’S POEMS.* 
Tus volume is one among not a few recent proofs that America is 
acquiring a poetical literature that is distinctly her own. It is, 
we should say, to the development of the genius of second and 
third-class poets that the peculiar characteristics of national life are 
most essential. A poet of the first order may make anything 
human or divine his own, as a Milton may sing of the wars in 
heaven, or a Shakespeare find subjects in every age and every 
country. But such poets arise but once or twice in the history of 
any nation; some nations never produce them at all. And when 
they come, they seem to stand by themseives, and to belong to the 
whole world, rather than to one country. It is by the rarity or the 
abundance of writers of an inferior order that the value and extent 
of the poetical genius of a nation must be estimated. In the pro- 
duction of thesea vast advantage must belong to an old country in 
which culture is widely spread and becomes hereditary through the 
abundance of accumulated and stationary wealth. But in this sense 
America is becoming very quickly old; the vastness and rapidity of its 
material and intellectual development are producing in generations 
or, we may almost say, in decades the results which it has required 
centuries in Europe to bring about. Hitherto, for the most part, 
it has been content to import its literature, and in a still greater 
measure the subjects of its literature, from England. It could 
hardly have been otherwise. A busy country where leisure and 
culture were comparatively rare, or where, at all events, they were 
seldom found in conjunction, having at hand the endless resources 
of a great literature written in its own language, would naturally 
find it easier and, we may add, cheaper to import than to pro- 
duce. Contrary influences have not, of course, been wanting. ‘The 
older generation of American poets has shown a disposition to seek 
subjects more and more from local and national sources. ‘This dis- 
position has received an immense development from the events of 
the last few years. A great war, fought for a quarrel which 
every man could understand, fought by the people themselves, 
and not by mercenaries, and so bringing out an amount of 
personal devotion which can scarcely be paralieled in history, has 
produced, among other results, an extraordinary quickening 
of poetical genius. In fact, it has given a great subject, and if 
great poets make their subjects, lesser poets are often made by them. 
Some of the most beautiful poetry in our language, far beyond, 
we are inclined, to think, anything that has yet come from the 
other side of the Atlantic, may be found written on war subjects 
in Mr. James Russell Lowell’s last volume. This inspiration has 
even been powerful enough to put something like a human sound 
into the egotistic affirmations of Mr. Walt Whitman. And to the 
volume before us it manifestly gives much of whatever value it 
has. We quote in illustration of our remarks a poem—* The 
Mower in Ohio ””—which strikes us as being full of genuine power. 
It has, indeed, many roughnesses and even weaknesses of execution. 
If we may venture on a bold simile, it is like a Western clearing, 
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where the soil is fertileand the crop luxuriant, but where we may 
come here and there across a stump that has never been rooted up. 
Generally, these faults may be summed up by saying that the 
writer does not show a thorough mastery of the difficulties of 
rhyme. ‘The faults come almost invariably, as the reader will] 
observe, in the second line of the stanza. The weakness needs 
only time and patience for its cure :— 


“The bees in the clover are making honey, and I am making my hay: 

The air is fresh, I seem to draw a young man’s breath to-day. 

The bees and I are alone in the grass: the air is so very still, 

T hear the dam, so loud, that shines beyond the sullen mill. 

Yes, the air is so still that I hear almost the sounds I can not hear — 

That, when no other sound is plain, ring in my empty ear: 

Tho chime of striking scythes, the fall of the heavy swathes they 
sweep— 

They ring about me, resting, when I waver half asloep ; 

So still I am not sure if a cloud, low down, unseen there be, 

Or if something brings a rumour homo of the cannon so far from me: 

Far away in Virginia where Joseph and Grant, I know, 

Will tell them what I meant when first I bade my mowers go! 

Joseph he is my eldest one, the only boy of my three 

Whose shadow can darken my door again, and lighten my heart for me. 

Joseph hoe is my eldest, how his scythe was striking ahead ! 

William was better at short heats, but Jo in the long-run led. 

William he was my youngest ; John, between them, I somehow see, 

When my eyes are shut, with a little board at his head in Tennessee. 

But William came home one morning early, from Gettysburg, last July 

(The mowing was over already, although the only mower was [): 

William, my captain, came home for good to his mother; and I'll be 
bound 

We were proud, and cried to seo the flag that wrapt his coffin around ; 

For a company from the town came up ten miles with music and gun: 

It seemed his country claimed him then—as well as his mother—her 
son. 

But Joseph is yonder with Grant to-day, a thousand miles or near. 

And only tho bees are abroad at work with me in tho clover here. 

Was it a murmur of thunder I heard that humm’d again in the air? 

Yet, may be, the cannon are sounding now their onward to Richmond 
there. 

But under the beech by the orchard, at noon, I sat an hour it would 
seem— 

It may be I slept a minute, too, or waver'd into a dream. 

For I saw my boys, across the field, by the flashes as they went, 

Tramping a steady tramp as of old, with the strength in their arms 
unspent ; 

Tramping a steady tramp, they moved like soldiers that march to the 
beat 

Of music that seems, a part of themselves, to rise and fall with their 
feet ; 

Tramping a steady tramp, they camo with flashes of silver that shone, 

Every step, from their scythes that rang as if they needed the stone— 

(The field is wide and heavy with grass)—and, coming toward me they 
beamed 

With a shine of light in their faces at once, and—surely I must have 
dream’d ! 


For I sat alone in the clovor-field, the bees were working ahead. 

Thero were three in my vision—remember, old man: and what if 
Joseph were dead ! 

But I hope that he and Grant (the flag above them both, to boot) 

Will go into Richmond together, no matter which is ahead or afoot! 

Meantime, alone at the mowing here—an old man somewhat gray— 

{ must stay at home as long as I can, making myself the hay. 


And to another round—the quail in the orchard whistles blithe— 
But first I'll drink at the spring below, and whet again my scythe.” 


“ Riding to Vote—the Old Democrat in the West,” is another 
war-poem, inferior to this, but showing the same characteris- 
tics. 

Another set of subjects is peculiarly connected with Mr. 
Piatt’s own locality in the States. The great westward move- 
ment which in the course of the last half-century has changed 
forests and prairies into settlements, and even into great cities, 
shows many phases of life, which the poet may readily seize. The 
emigrants themselves were men of the rifle and the plough, and 
not of the pen, but the rapid growth of society has already pro- 
duced the rates sacer who will not suffer them to pass into obli- 
vion. ‘The best poem of this class is *‘’The Pioneer’s Chimney.” 
In some respects it shows more poetical culture and power than 
the one we have quoted. It is written in blank verse, and it does 
not fail to satisfy in no common degree that crucial test. The 
“¢ Pioneer’s Chimney ” is the ruin—ruins are as rapidly produced 
in the States as is every other necessary or ornament of civili- 
zation—of the dwelling of one of the first settlers—a kindly old 
man :— 

“ Familiar by the reverend name, 
Of Uncle Gardner in our neighbourhood : 
His love had grown to common property, 
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By ties that Nature draws from man to man, 
And so at last had claimed the bond of blood.” 


For many years the old man cultivates his farm, while the settle- 
ment continues to grow about him. 


“He heard the voice that tells men they are old, 

Yet not the less he moved his usual rounds, 

Walked his old paths; nor idle, sweated still 

With scythe or sickle in the hay or wheat ; 

Followed his plough when in the April sun 

The blackbird chattered after, and the crow 

Far off looked anxious for the new-dropped corn ; 

And gave the winter hours their services, 

With sheep abroad on slopes that, slanting south, 

Breathe off the snow and show a warming green, 

With cattle penned at home or bounding ilail.” 
When he is far advanced in age, the old man mortgages his farm 
to help a son, a merchant in a neighbouring city, in some venture. 
The venture fails, and father and son are ruined. The doubts 
and fears that visit him as he walks about his land, while the 
issue is still undecided, are described with uncommon beauty and 
power. The ‘familiar brook ” 

“ Murmured with a long and low lament 

Some undercurrent of an exile’s song, 

That is not on his lips, but in his heart, 

Nothing was as it had been; something vague, 

That Present of the Future which is born 

Within the bosom, whispering what will be, 

Met him, and followed him, and would not cease 

To meet and follow him; it seemed to say 

‘The place that knew you shall know you no more.’ 

And oftentimes he saw the highway stirred 

With slowly-journeying dust, and passing slow 

The many that forever in our land 

Were going further, driven by goads unseen, 

Or not content, and ivoking for the new ; 

And then he thought of how in those deay days 

He, too, had ventured, and again he saw 

With steadfast eyes forgotten faces, known 

When he was young, and others, dear to him, 

From whom he parted with regret, but firm 

In the strong purposes that build the world.” 


This last is a fine line. ‘he same thoughts follow him in sleep. 


In his dreams,— 

“ With lagging team, the last 
Of many that in yonder meadows foaled 
Grew and became a portion of the place— 
Journeying far away, and never more 
Reaching his journey’s end (a weary road, 
Whose end came only with the waking day), 
He seemed to pass—and always ‘twas the same— 
Through new-built villages of joyous homes, 
Homes not for him,—by openings recent-made, 
3ut not for him,—by cultivated farms, 
Of other men ;—and always ‘twas the same. 
Thus, when he woke and found the dream a dream, 
And through his window shone the sun, and brought 
The faint rich smell of the new-tasselled corn, 
More fragrant from the dew that weighed it down 
He murmured of his fields —‘ For other men; 
They are not mine. The mortgage will be closed ; 
The mortgage goes wherever I shall go.’” 


He dies before the actual end comes. 

There are numerous poems describing Western scenery and life. 
We trust that the reader will now have seen enough of Mr. Piatt’s 
quality to be anxious to judge of them for himself. We cannot 
find space for more than one extract. It gives very finely the 
calm glow of a day in the Indian summer :— 


“ The forests climbing up the northern air, 
Wear far an azure slumber through the light, 
Showing in pictures strange 
The stealthy wand of ehange; 
The corn shows languid breezes, here and there— 
Faint heard o'er all the bottoms wide and bright. 


“ Wind-worn along their sunburnt gables old, 
The barns are full of all the Indian sun, 
In golden quiet wrought, 
Like webs of dreamy thought, 
And in their winter clasp serenely fold 
The green year’s earnest promise harvest won. 
“With evening bells that gathor, low or loud, 
A village, through the distance, poplar-bound, 
O'er meadows silent grown 
And lanes with crisp leaves strewn, 
Lifts up one spire, aflame, against a cloud 
That slumbers eastward, slow and silver-crowned.” 





JANUS ON THE COUNCIL.* 

[SECOND NOTICE] 
‘* [x this volume, for the first time, it has been attempted to furnish 
a history of the Hypothesis of Papal Infallibility, from the first 











* Der Papst und das Conci!. Von Janus. Leipzig: E. F. Steinacker. 1869. 
The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Translation from the German. 
London: Rivington, 1869. 





beginnings until its completion at the end of the sixteenth century.” 
The pretension thus advanced in the preface is, of course, from 
the writers’ onesided point of view, well sustained. Much as was 
previously written about the Popes, and much as has been uttered 
in protest against the peculiar authority usurped by them, never 
before has that part of the process through which the natural 
development of the Roman authority was artificially hastened 
been so well exposed as it has been by the authors of Janus. 
That frauds were practised, that fabrications were put in circula- 
tion, that falsifications were perpetrated, bas long been recognized 
even by Catholic students; but what never before has been 
brought out is the elaborate concatenation of fraudulent 
title-deeds on which so much of the canonical structure of 
Papal supremacy has been built up, not merely as regards 
its assumption over powers outside, but also its generally 
recognized prerogatives within the pale of the ecclesiastical order. 
Everybody knows that about the middle of the ninth century there 
was perpetrated a forgery of some hundred pretended Decretals, that 
go commonly by the name of Isidore. ‘l'hey are believed to have 
been fabricated by a Frank cleric with the view of securing to his 
order a title for immunity from the civil power. Pope Nicolas I. 
immediately accepted them as genuine, and converted what may 
have been concocted merely to erect a local order into a weapon 
for aggrandizement of the Papacy. Janus puts in a plea that 
Nicolas was probably himself a believer in the authenticity of the 
Decretals. We would merely remark that Nicolas met doubts as 
to their authenticity by the statement that the Papal archives 
for ages had possessed these deeds, and that he had no scruple 
about deliberately falsifying by a most wanton change of termination 
the seventeenth Canon of the Council of Chalcedon so as to make it 
sanction that appeal to Rome it had really prohibited. Also, 
previous to the Isidorian forgery, there had been committed others 
in Rome which were already detected as such by the Greeks, but 
which Nicolas nevertheless did not scruple to enrol. It took 
three centuries before the political confusion of the Western world 
allowed the Isidorian seed to sprout into full blossom. ‘This 
was the work of Gregory VII., in the whole series of Popes the 
only one who with full and clear consciousness was bent on carry- 
ing out a new condition of the Church by new means! He 
deliberately aimed at a theocracy, to be wielded by an absolute 
Pope, and to this end he countenanced everything that promised to 
be of advantage. In his own words, spoken at the Synod of 1080, 
he claimed ‘the power to grant and to withdraw, according to 
deserts, all empire and all worldly possessions, even as he had the 
power to bind and loosen in heaven”! ‘The spirit of these preten- 
sions is embodied in ‘*‘ that mightiest of instruments for the new 
Papal system, the great handbook of canon law by Giratian, in 
which the series of foregoing appropriate forgeries was added to 
by new ones, and the whole tissue of fabrication sent forth with the 
most solemn confirmation by superior authority ;” for Popes made 
quotations from Gratian as ex sacris canonibus. It is true that 
Gratian is not answerable for having himself invented all 
the falsehoods in his collection. It is one of Janus’s merits 
to have pointed out the various preceding forgeries. One 
of these is sufficiently curious to call for special notice. St. 
Cyprian, in the treatise on Unity of the Church, atlirmed all the 
Apostles to have been upon the same footing with Peter. In 
spite of this unpalatable opinion, he had got to be a martyr of 
high repute in the Western Church. ‘To counteract therefore the 
authority of this great saint, Pope Gelasius proclaimed his works 
apocryphal, and when this was found not sutlicient, Pope Pelagius 
If. had no compunction about forging a text which absolutely 
made Cyprian say the very contrary to what he really had expressed. 
This forgery, incorporated in a Pontifical rescript, naturally was 
wanting in the manuscripts; so that when, on the revival of criti- 
cism, Cyprian’s works were edited the fraud became patent. 
Nevertheless, both Manutius, by order of the Roman censors, and 
in the last century, Baluze, by order of Cardinal Fleury, were com- 
pelled to give these clearly proven interpolations to their editions. 
That Gratian’s conscience, however, did not shrink from similar 
fabrications is fully demonstrated by his equally audacious altera- 
tion of the 36th Canon of the Synod of 682. Janus is careful to 
point out the great and disastrous influence of Gratian in having 
provided the standard authorities for those principles of persecution 
and coercion which have so deeply stained the Church of Rome, and 
the direct result of which was the institution of the Inquisition. 

To the malignant ingenuity of this doctor of Bologna was due 
the manufacture of a complete arsenal of poisoned weapons ready 
to the hands of subsequent Popes. Fifty years after Gratian, 
Innocent III., the first Pope who arrogated to himself the title 
of Vicar of Christ, promulgated the Decretal ovit, aflirming his 
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inherent authority to override all civil jurisdiction—a claim sup- { wasso can be found only, according to the testimony of Catholic con- 
ported by the falsification of a passage in Deuteronomy, which | temporaries, in its deferential constitution, its want of liberty, —in 
Leo X. did not blush to repeat in his great bull Pastor Eternus. If | a word, in the very sort of circumstances which, when they enforce 
Gratian must bear the guilt of having first invented a canonical any but Papal interference, the Liberal Catholics ignore. There was 


authority to be used in furtherance of compulsory powers, Janus | 
distinctly ascribes to the Popes alone the initiative in pushing their to have merely affirmed the inherent right of metropolitans to 


premisses to their last consequences. ‘‘ The literature of the age 
had not laboured in preparation. It was only when the pro- 
cedure had been regulated and even carried through in various 


the same.” 
interest than where he shows how it was the Popes, forced on 
the Christian world the sanguinary Inquisition. Whenin German 
dioceses an attempt was made to shelter some unhappy individual 
charged with witchcraft from the relentlessness of the Inquisition, 
Innocent VIII. came to the assistance of his officials in a bull 
solemnly expressive of the reality of such wickedness, and the 
bull was confirmed by a whole string of Popes, so that the Ponti- 
tical preacher, Bartholomew Spina, declared the positive existence 
of the witches’ Sabbath to be a fact no Catholic could hesitate 
to believe in, for it rested on Papal utterance, which was of 
authority higher than that of a Council. And here we come to 
what is the kernel of Janus’s argumentation—the real pith of the 
book—the question of what constitutes a genuine Council. Of 
course, it is admitted, even by the most extreme Ultramontanes, 
that a specific virtue does reside in a Council, for, otherwise, what 
would have been the need for convoking a Council? But for the 
virtue believed to be resident for certain supreme purposes in a 
Council, Pius LX. might have resolved of himself whatever points 
he has in his mind, and so disposed of Bossuet’s celebrated 
dilemma why the Church should have all along indulged in the 
redundant machinery of Councils, if it already possessed an in- 
fallible Pope. It is a fact admitted on all hands that the great 
(Ecumenical Councils which gave the Church its constitution, and 
whose decrees are universally recognized, were none of them 
convened by the Pope nor sat under his presidency. It was only 
in the twelfth century, that is, simultaneously with this successful 
usurpation of that absolute authority at which Gregory VII. aimed, 
that the Popes began to hold themselves also empowered to gather at 
will around them an assembly of Bishops in conference on sub- 
jects graciously submitted to them by the Pope’s favour, and to 
call this a Council. Nor can we conceive how the liberal Catholics 
can deny to these assemblies the authority of Councils, while they 
concede it to assemblies convened and held under the pressure of 
external force a great deal more powerful,—as, for instance, the 
first Council of Ephesus, though in that case the pressure exercised 
was not exercised by Popes. There is, however, no doubt a 
series of assemblies convened by the Popes between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries, whose utter inanity is attested by the blank of 
their proceedings, beyond that of endorsing some act of Papal 
injustice, as the deposition of the Emperor Frederick II. But 
when, in consequenceof the shock given not merely to thehierarchy, 
but to the religioussentiment of the whole Western world, by the great 
schism, that sentiment was touched to the quick, and instinctively 
rejected, as wholly inadequate to the needs of the crisis, the hollow 
shams put forth by previous Popes, then again more real Councils 
came about, one might almost say spontaneously, in the memorable 
assemblies of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, where Western Christendom 
was represented not by a junta of picked clerics, but by all orders 
of the faithful—the Sovereigns and the Hierarchy, the Laity and 
the Clergy—and so was enabled to deal with the emergencies of a 
tremendous crisis in a spirit equal to its demands. ‘The schism 
was healed, the rival Popes were made to withdraw, a new Pope 
was chosen by a constituency called into existence by the Council, 
and the supreme authority over all, ‘‘even the Pope,—of every 
legitimate (Ecumenical Council,” was declared and confirmed. 
Subsequently, Eugéne IV., availing himself of political combina- 
tions, succeeded in effecting a reaction in favour of the impaired 
autocracy of his dignity. ‘The hateful decree, however, never was 
annulled by any Pontifical utterance. But by gaining over the 
countenance of the civil authorities through corrupt graces, and 
still more, through the natural tendency to centralization in Rome, 
which the authors of Janus so unwisely ignore, the Pope gradually 
gained power anew over the independent organization of the 
Church. It was not till the Council of Trent that the 
world at large had its attention drawn again to an eccle- 
siastical assembly, for those held in the interval passed quite 
unobserved, though one of them graced with its sanction a very 
strong Pontifical utterance. Now, the Council of Trent, though 


convened with pomp and surrounded with circumstancescalculated to 
excite attention, practically proved a failure, and the reason why this 


‘consecrate the bishops of the dioceses ; 


| 
| 


Probably no portion of Janus will excite more popular | 
| 





no freedom of deliberation. It was enough for the Bishop of Cadiz 


for Cardinal Simonetta, 
in his anxiety that the Pope’s supremacy should suffer, to forbid 
the Bishop proceeding in his argument. Similar facts made 


places that Scholasticism strove to find authorities and to defend | Leibnitz pronounce the Council of Trent to have been a sham. 


And yet it is positive that the conditions under which it 
met were far less unfavourable to some degree of inde. 
pendent deliberation than those attending the first Council of 
Ephesus. At ‘Trent, though already the olden dignity 
of the Episcopate had been greatly broken by the acts of 
an encroaching police which, operating through the agency of 
the Order of Jesus, was bent on making the Catholic Church a 
community of mutes, still a fair leaven of the primitive self- 
respect survived amongst the Bishops. But since then the Epis- 
copate has greatly changed for the worse in this respect. ‘Jura, 
honores, privilegia, et auctoritatem..... Domini nostriPape..... 
conservare, defendere, augere, et promovere curabo,”—swears now 
every bishop, and the spirit of the oath is visible in the subser- 
vient—it is not tod much to call it—the menial temper with 
which they bear themselves before the Pope. 

It is plain that the reasoning of Janus tends to deal a blow 
at the very root of the existing Papal structure of the Council, 
and at the assumptions of infa llibility made by the Catholic Church 
of all ages aswell. Wherever his arguments make impression, they 
cannot fail to sap the actual foundations of the prevailing belief 
in regard to the Pope’s peculiar authority ; for whatever some few 
individuals may have long ago thought out for themselves, it is 
certain that the common run of Catholics have understood the 
Pope’s spiritual supremacy as established over the Church in an 
autocratic form by virtue of some well-founded titles. ‘This 
general belief Janus strikes at, not with abstract argument, but 
the kind of reasoning most calculated to impress a Catholic mind, 
—authorities drawn from fact, which go, however, as we have 
said, a good deal beyond the scope of his conclusions. It will 
be curious to watch how Janus will be received. ‘There are very 
many Catholics who have never felt easy about the kind of in- 
fallibility often of late ascribed to the Pope; there are also not a 
few who have for some time found themselves squeezed in most 
uncomfortably between individual sympathies for a generous and 
liberal policy, and their duty towards a sacrosanct institution 
that keeps using in arrest of these the weight of its assumedly 
inspired authority. But we apprehend that Janus will not succeed 
in striking at the Papal power except by striking altogether at all 
the assumptions of infallibility made by the Catholic Church. If the 
facts brought out by Janus are good for the purposes for which he 
quotes them, they are certainly good for a great deal besides 
which our authors are very illogically unwilling to deduce from 
them. 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF HORACE SMITH.* 
Amonc the men of letters who sang or said under the ascendancy 
of the Georgium Sidus, it is quite an exceptional comfort to meet 
with one who was simply an honest English gentleman, and such 
by universal testimony was Horace Smith. He did not “ go in” 
for any of the standard specialities of the Regency or of the Regent 
himself,—the first gentlemanin Europe. He had no dealings with 
either duns or Dalilahs. He not only paid his own way through 
life, but very materially assisted less prudent, or less scrupulous, 
brethren of the quill towards the payment of theirs,—a consumma- 
tion in some cases of very difficult achievement, from the reigning 
condition of impecuniosity in their domestic exchequers. Horace 
Smith had a wonderfully happy home. There were no alliances 
with questionable outsiders to mar the fireside enjoyment, and the 
delicious fun that plays and sparkles in the Addresses and the Tin 
Trumpet was not less delightful, and was perennially flowing in the 
domestic circle. Indeed, the story is current that a family who 
came to reside next door to the Horace Smiths in Brighton, were 
so tantalized by the peals of hearty laughter which rang nightly 
through the partition walls, that they sent in a formal petition to 
be allowed occasionally to share the merriment in a more direct 
way. 

But Horace Smith had learnt the happy secret of combining 
wisdom with his mirth. There was no malice in his laughter. 
He never treated with levity the sanctities of human life or re- 





* The Tin Trumpet. By Horace Smith, Author of “ Rejected Addresses,” &. 
Authorized Edition. London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co, 1369, 
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ligion. His was, emphatically, good-humour in all senses, and 
while the ‘‘unco guid” or the pharisee might be shocked by his 
free handling of selfish saintship, or immoral religiousness, the 
man himself was full of reverence for all that can legitimately 
claim the admiration or adoration of human souls. He died in 
Brighton some twenty years ago, leaving behind him, as the best 
legacy to his children, a stainless reputation. It is but just that 
the world should know—if that large section of it which pro- 
fesses not to be shocked by Lord Byron’s shameless confessions of 
immorality can take any interest in the story of a truly good 
man’s life—that the man who, in partnership with his brother 
James, sent all England into shouts of laughter by the Rejected 
Addresses, was one who did justly, who specially loved mercy, 
and ever strove to walk humbly with God. 

The book which has led us to make these observations respecting 
its author was published anonymously in 1836. It doubtless 
attracted considerable notice at the time of its publication, as well 
it might, for no one could read a page of it without the suspicion 
there was a ‘‘ real” man, and a man with very original capacities, 
behind the work. At the same time, it failed to make the impres- 
sion which intrinsically it was fitted to produce, and latterly it has 
only been read by a few who are curious in book lore, while the true 
authorship was so little suspected even by these, that the majority 
of them believed it to be from the pen of Thackeray. Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans deserves, as we think, much commendation 
for the republication of this charming volume, brimming over, as 
it does, with salient wit and true wisdom. 

The origin of the title, the Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tales, 
as furnished by the author, is the following:—A certain Dr. 
Chatfield—a creation, by the way, quite as true to nature as 
Jonathan Oldbuck ; ov, the Dominie—having retired from gainful 
practice, spent his days in ministering to the sick poor of a 
northern county. Periodically, however, he visited Harrowgate, 
where, having a special horror of the very name of ‘ club,” he 
established a small tea party, at which papers were read, while 
order was maintained, on the part of the president, by a tin trum- 
pet, from which, at stated intervals, alarums were sounded. This 
instrument was not only, however, a substitute for the usual club- 
hammer, but by means of a steel-pen occasionally inserted into 
the mouthpiece, was employed in registering the heads of the 
discussions, and also such Caudal appendages or tales as a certain 
Timothy Harrison, a never-failing companion of this Esculapian 
“ Pickwick,” was in the habit of narrating as concrete illustra- 
tions of the more abstract essays. ‘The volume before us pro- 
feases to be a selection from these Heads and Tales, put down in 
alphabetical order, beginning with A.B.C.-Darian, and ending 
with Youth. And, perhaps, we could not do better, to introduce 
this hilarious dictionary to our readers, than quote the first 
definition :— 

“A.B.C. Darian seems to have been an ancient term for a pedagogue. 
Wood, in his Athene Oxoniensis, speaking of Thomas Farnsbie, says :— 
‘When he landed in Cornwall, hi¢ distresses made him stoop so low as 
to be an A.B.C. Darian, and several were taught their horn-books by 
him.’ By assuming this title, its wearer certainly proves himself to be 
aman of letters: ‘But my friend, Timothy Harrison, suggests that the 
schoolmaster who wishes to establish bis aptitude for his office, instead 
of taking the three first, had better designate himself by the two last 
letters of the alphabet.’ ” 

This Y.Z. is, surely, to be ranked with the immortal “ three R's.” 

The next head we shall select is ‘* Hypocrisy,” for the sake 
specially of its admirable tale :— 


“There is much hypocrisy in affecting to give up the world from 
religious motives, when we only withdraw from it because we find a 
greater gratification in the pleasures of retirement. ‘ My dear children,’ 
said an old rat to his young ones, ‘the infirmities of age are pressing so 
heavily upon me that I have determined to dedicate the short re- 
mainder of my days to mortification and penance in a narrow and lonely 
hole which I have lately discovered ; but let me not interfere with your 
enjoyments; youth is the season for pleasure; be happy, therefore, and 
only obey my last injunction—never to come near me in my retreat. 
God bless you all!’ Deeply affected, snivelling audibly, and wiping his 
paternal eye with his tail, the old rat withdrew, and was seen no more 
for several days, when his youngest daughter, moved rather by filial 
affection than by that curiosity which has been attributed to the sex, 
stole to his cell of mortification, which turned out to be a hole made by 
his own teeth in—an enormous Cheshire cheese !” 


This *‘ tail” has a veritable sting in it, and the apologue savours 
of the ripest Stilton. It is, moreover, to be considered as a very 
characteristic specimen of the peculiar humour of Horace Smith, 
and we see how it differs from that of the celebrated Rev. Sidney 
Sidney Smith’s humour was mainly cumulative. ‘The secret of it 
lay in the exaggeration of circumstances, and we have sometimes 


| tive element peculiar to that great country, which a native wit has 
| described as bounded by the two poles, the rising sun, and the 
' progress of humanity. ‘The humour of Horace Smith was, by con- 
trast, rather lineal than cumulative, and the power of it consisted not 
so much in magnifying the ludicrous surroundings of a Jaughter- 
moving phenomenon, as ina game of hide-and-seek, so to speak, at 
theend of which there is awaiting you a grand surprise. There is 
wit, the happy conflict of intrinsically disparate, yet resembling 
factors, in his very humour. His trot is always reserved for the 
avenue, and is punctually forthcoming there. Take as an illus- 
tration the article headed ‘ Missions, Religious.” We have no 
need to put in a disclaimer in quoting the following sentences, as 
if in so doing we had forgotten that we ourselves are indebted for 
our Christianity to missionary enterprise. At the same time, we 
are free to own that our trumpeter has hit the vulnerable point 
in this department of evangelistic activity, while he has told us a 
story which should be distributed at the doors of Exeter Hall 
next May, in the hope that at least here and there a stray 
attendant at one of the great meetings might be led to suspect 
the divineness of the mission which invades a foreign country with 
the tidings of damnation :— 

“*Religious Missions,’ says our author, ‘are an attempt to produce in 

distant and unenlightened nations a uniformity of opinion on subjects 
upon which the missionaries themselves are at fierce and utter variance, 
thus submitting a European controversy of 1800 years to the decision 
of a synod of savages! ” 
In this definition we have both wit and humour, both the absurd 
and the ridiculous. Horace Smith was not blind, or indifferent 
to the great good, both temporal and spiritual, which wise and 
earnest men may do even among savages ; but he adds, with great 
wisdom and with great temperance and charity :— 

“There is no reason to suppose that the rapid conversion of the whole 
world to Christianity forms any part of the scheme of Providence, since 
in eighteen centuries so little comparative progress has been made 
towards its accomplishment. Still less should we be warranted in 
concluding that all those who remain in spiritual darkness will be 
eternally shut out from the mercy of their Creator, if we duly porpend 
the spirit of the Scriptures...... And St. Paul seems to intimate 
that the Lord will accomplish His own work of conversion in his own 
time. ‘I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts. And they shall not teach every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord, for all shall know me, from the least to the greatest.’ . 
Even where our example has not nullified our doctrine, it is difficult 
to adapt the latter to the capacities of barbarians. We learn from 
Earle's Residence in New Zealand that when some of the missionaries 
were expounding the horrors of Tophet and eternal fire, their auditors 
exclaimed :—‘ We will have nothing to say to your religion, such horrid 
puntshments can only be meant for white men. We have none bad enough 
among us to deserve them, but as we have listened to you patiently, 
perhaps you will give us a blanket!’” 

Some of the Heads have splendid horns, as when our English 
Horace gives the following definition of Jntolerance :— Being 
irreligious for the sake of religion, and hating our fellow-creatures 
out of a pretended love of their Creator.” 

On such subjects as the so-called Athanasian Creed, Endowments, 
Priesthood, Primogeniture, Purgatory, and Partridges the Trumpet 
gives forth a very certain sound, at once advanced and liberal. For 
instance, was Mr. Carlyle himself, when he wound up his Past and 
Present, at white heat, uttering a prayer for the last partridge, 
more naughty than this editor who inserts, without note or quali- 
fication, the following explanation :—“ Partridge—A bird to which 
the Squirearcby are so strongly attached that they will shoot, trap, 
and transport their fellow-creatures for the pleasure of destroying 
it themselves ” ? 

Again, Dr. Chalmers himself, could have said nothing more dam- 
natory of the Poor Laws than we find in the Tin Trumpet :—* Poor 
Laws are premiums upon idleness and improvidence—reversing the 
moralizing effect of the prudential restraints, and of the domestic 
affections as devised for the welfare of society by the wisdom of 
God, through the instrumentality of a demoralizing system in- 
vented by the folly of men. Our Poor Laws, making the indus- 
trious support the indolent, the moral the profligate, and the 
prudent the improvident, are not only dissuasions from good, but 
stimulants to evil, by encouraging selfishness, recklessness, and 
inconsiderate marriages, and thus perpetuating pauperism, misery, 
and vice.” These words, and even more emphatic ones, have stil} 
need to be spoken, if we but reflect upon this one circumstance, 
among many others,—that the profession of vagrancy is so ‘attrac- 
tive in the metropolis, that in one casual ward, well known to the 
present writer, the numbers admitted have increased in six years 
from 2,000 to 18,000! 

After the Poor Laws, though not in alphabetic order, the Lawyers 





been haunted by the fancy that as his father left the newly-made may be introduced, as those ‘‘ who generally know too much of 
Mrs. Smith at the church porch, and started immediately for; law to have a clear perception of justice, just as divines are 


America, he brought back and imparted to his son the exaggera- 


| often too deeply read in theology to appreciate the full grandeur 
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and the proper tendencies of religion. Losing the abstract in the , 
concrete, the comprehensive in the technical, the principal in the | 


accessories, both are in the predicament of the rustic who could not | 
see London for the houses.” 

We had marked many other passages for quotation, but our | 
space is exhausted, and we have only room for one story more, 
which, perhaps, is typical of the happy Hibernian art of shooting 
round a corner :— 


“ Lord L-—— made a point of strictly cross-questioning his domestics | 
as to their religious and political faith before he engaged them. While | 
residing on his Irish estates a groom presented himself to be hired, but 
resolving beforehand not to compromise himself by any inconsiderate | 
replies. ‘What are your opinions,’ was the Peer’s first demand. ‘ In- | 
deed, then, your lordship’s honour, I have just none, at all at all.'—* Not | 
any! Nonsense, you must have some, and I insist on knowing them.’— | 
‘Why, then, your honor’s glory, they are for all the world just the same 
as your lordship’s.’—‘ Then you can have no objection to state them, and | 
confess frankly what is your way of thinking.’—‘Och! and is it my | 
way of thinking you mane by my opinions? Why, then, I am exactly of 
the same way of thinking as Pat Sullivan, you honour’s gamekeeper, for 
says he to me, as I was coming downstairs, ‘‘ Murphy,” says he, “ I’m 
thinking you'll never be paying me that two and-twenty-shillings I lent 
you last Christmas was a twelvemonth.” “ Faith,” says I, “ Pat Sullivan, 
I’m quite of your way of thinking.’” 

Three-and-thirty years ago Horace Smith’s own “ way of think- 
ing,” both in religion and politics, must have been regarded as 
very alarming. It is satisfactory to reflect that so many agree with 
it now, notwithstanding the fact that a considerable section of 
ritualists and licensed victuallers give even Dr. Temple a con- | 
spicuous place among the ‘‘ dangerous classes.” 








LEGAL EDITING.* 
Mr. SERJEANT STEPHEN, in a note to his edition of Blackstone, 
describes Reeves's History of the English Law as a work ‘ of high 
character, but less read, perhaps, than it deserves. Though its 
method is somewhat dry, its research and accuracy are exemplary ; 
and a continuation of it to the present day (if executed with equal 
ability) would be of great service to every student of law or con- 
stitutional history.” It is Mr. Finlason’s “ ambition and inten- 
tion” to act on this hint. He agrees with Mr. Serjeant Stephen, 
whose evidence is confirmed by a quotation from Sir Roundell 
Palmer, as to the dryness of Reeves’s method, and we may, there- 
fore, look to the continuation being made more interesting than 
the original in its style, as it must be in its subject. Whether 
Mr. Finlason is equal in ability to Mr. Reeves is another ques- 
tion. For his own part, he scarcely endorses the favourable view 
of Reeves’s research and accuracy taken by Mr. Serjeant Stephen, 
and he would probably qualify the first half of Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s statement that Reeves was ‘“ valuable, though sometimes 
tedious,” while fully agreeing with the second. The notes with 
which Mr. Finlason has illustrated the existing parts of the work 
which he hopes to continue show that he not only differs from 
his author in his opinions, but more radically yet in his nature. 
There can be no doubt that in some places Mr. Finlason has cor- 
rected slips or supplied omissions, that his research has been great, 
and that his views have been formed with all possible honesty. 
But such is the confusion of his style, if not of his miad as well, 
that it is often hopeless to guess what he is driving at, what is the 
fault he is trying to correct, what is his correction. Sometimes | 
the notes have not the faintest bearing on the passage to which 
they are appended. Sometimes they merely confirm what they pro- 
fess to alter. Even when they contradict the text most flatly, they 
sometimes make amends by contradicting themselves. The length 
to which they run is another fault of a sufficiently grave nature, 
and seems likely to defeat their object. Mr. Finlason tells us 
that he has endeavoured to render the text more readable and 
interesting, while supplying what he considers its deficiencies. 





Yet it is a question how far a dry text is improved by the addition 
of verbose and often irrelevant notes, unless it be that the | 
redundance of the one serves to throw the conciseness of the other | 
into stronger relief, and to show us that it has its advantages. If 
this be Mr. Finlason’s wish, he is at least a self-denying editor. 
But his readers will require even more self-denial. ‘They will find 
it a hard task to wade through notes of five pages each on the 
canon law, and the laws of Henry I, and King John’s Magna 
Charta, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They will find two of 
those notes the less necessary that the staple of them is religious 
controversy, while the other two rather display Mr. Finlason’s 
learning than add anything material to Reeves’s history. ‘The 








* Reeves's History of the English Law, from the Time of the Romans to the End of the | 


Reign of Elizabeth. A New Edition.in Three Volumes, with Numerous Notes and an Intro- | 
ductory Dissertation on the Nature and Use of Leaal Historu. the Rise and Progress of our 

Laws, and the Influien f Roman Law in the Formati rour Gan, By W.F, Fin- 
ason, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. London: Reeve iTuruer. 1509, J 





note on the laws of Henry 1. in particular is made up of a ere 
string of Latin quotations, and does not attempt to analyze the 
subject-matter. Nor is it in this note only that Mr. Finlason’s 
fondness for quotation appears. We can hardly compute the 
number of places in which King Alfred’s method of enforcing 
justice against his own judges is used as a terrible example, 
This may be Mr. Finlason’s idea of enlivening a history, but we 
hardly think it will be found effectual. Indeed, the mere trouble 
entailed on the reader by the necessity of constantly skipping from 
text to notes and from notes to text, of following a sentence over 
the top of the page, and then going backwards and forwards with 
the notes at the bottom, while it has the effect of making him lose 
the thread of the story, is in itself peculiarly ungrateful. If so 
much had to be added to Reeves’s book, and if so many correc- 
tions were needed, a fresh history would surely have been better, 
If all this is a work of supererogation, what becomes of Mr, 
Finlason as an editor? We leave him to choose his own horn of 
the dilemma, while we point out some of the notes in which he 
has rendered himself most obnoxious to criticism. 

First, as to the bearing of some of the notes on the text. An 
amusing instance occurs in one of the earliest pages. “ A history 
of the law,” says Reeves, ‘‘ would be incomplete without noticing 
the parts of a kingdom.” Mr. Finlason observes, ‘ Of this there 
can be no doubt; and, therefore, the Romans always established a 
very complete and elaborate political organization in a conquered 
country, and thus Britain with other ‘dioceses’ of the Empire 
were [? was] divided into ‘ provinces,’ and these again were sub- 
divided into counties.” Whata curious notion of cause and effect! 
The Romans divided a country in a certain way because a history 
of the law would be incomplete if it did not notice those divisions, 
Again, in the latter part of the first volume (p. 338), Reeves 
says, that criminal suits, if they concerned a private person, were 
to be determined before the justices in eyre or of jail delivery, 
Mr. Finlason observes that this is not a correct rendering of 
Bracton’s text :—‘* What Bracton seems to mean is, that actions 
are necessarily, in fact, and in a certain sense, limited, because in 
course of time the proofs fail.” We can imagine law students of 
more diligence than acuteness being hopelessly puzzled by such a 
statement. How can Bracton “seem to mean” something about 
limitation of actions when he talks of particular judges? And 
how can Mr. Finlason discover such recondite meanings? Of 
course, it is plain that the note has been misplaced, and if we turn 
back to the preceding page we find the passage to which it belongs. 
But it is not always that Mr. Finlason provides us with such an easy 
solution. In many places he leaves us to make out for ourselves 
whether Reeves is right or wrong, and whether the correction sup- 
plied really alters the original sentence. Thus Reeves says, “* How- 
ever, deeds or charters were in use.” Mr. Finlason observes, “ It is 
plain, however, that deeds were in use.” Reeves says that among the 
Saxons land which was held by charter was called bocland. Mr. Fin- 
lason adds a long note beginning with the words ‘‘ 'The learned 
author is not quite accurate here,” and showing by a mass of quota- 
tions, so far as we understand them, that bocland was held by book, 
writing, or charter. In these two instances Mr. Finlason is not 
difficult to follow. When he is good enough to embalm a con*za- 
diction in a single sentence he can hardly be called mislead‘yg. 
So, too, in his notes about wills among the Saxons, we have 
merely to copy out four short phrases which occur in the 
course of two pages and of three notes, to put him 
at issue with himself. He says first, ‘* It does not appear that 
wills were used among the Saxons.” ‘Then a statement in the 
laws of Canute “ implies that there were wills at that time.” ‘Then, 
‘ there is no trace to be found of wills in the Saxon times ;” and 
yet the laws of the Conqueror, “ professedly founded upon the 
Saxon customs,” speak of persons dying without a will. Lastly, 
‘* The law, however, implies that wills were sometimes used.” If 
these are Mr. Finlason’s notes upon his own notes, we can hardly 
wonder if his remarks on Reeves’s history are often wholly 
unintelligible. 

Even the way in which Reeves’s mistakes are amended shows 
signs of this mental confusion. ‘There is one place in which 
Reeves slightly alters the sense of Bracton by an insignificant 
transposition of his words. We refer to the subject of estates in 
land at p. 340, and the distinction between property and posses- 
sion. Reeves says, ‘‘ A possession for term of years, as it gave 
nothing but the usufruct, was considered in a degree higher [than 
usurpations, though lower than an estate for life] as having aliquid 
possessionis but nihil juris ;” while they had either minimum OF 
parum possessionis and uihil juris. Bracton’s account of the term 


| of years is, “est et alia qui aliquid possessionis habet, et nihil 


juris, sicut illa que conceditur ad terminum annorum, ubi nihil 
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exigi poterit nisi usufructus.”” The only mistake in Reeves is the | 
use of the word as, for the term of years was not a lower estate 
than an estate for life merely because it gave nothing but the 
usufruct. Mr. Finlason’s note, however, confuses the whole sub- 
ject so hopelessly that Reeves's small mistake is lost in a cloud of 
words, avd the meaning of both Reeves and Bracton is likely to 
follow. ‘The same is the case with regard to the laws of Henry I. 
One of these laws, says Reeves, is to the effect that ‘‘ upon a 
person dying intestate those who were entitled to succeed should 
divide his effects pro anima ejus.” Mr. Finlason is indignant. 
«+ There was no such law; and if there had been, it could not have 
been carried out consistently with canon law, which requires that 
the obligations of justice should first be satisfied before those of 
piety.” We are glad to hear it, but we read on, ‘ The law of 
Heury was the charter of that king recognizing and promising to 
observe the law of the land settled long before the Conquest.” 
Then, if not exactly a law, there was something like a law, and in 
this, which Mr. Finlason cites from the ‘ Leges Henrici Primi,” 
there was a provision that the wife or children of an intestate 
should divide his effects pro anima ejus sicut eis melius visum fuerit. 
Mr. Fiulason goes on to explain what this means, and in that he 
may be perfectly right, but how does he maintain his direct coa- 
tradiction of his author? These unfortunate ‘* Leges Henrici 
Primi” seem to be always a bone of contention between Reeves 


and his editor. Later on Reeves says, “ there are no laws re- 
maining of Henry I. except his charter. ‘Those that usually go 


under the title of the laws of this king, and are entered in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, seem to have been reduced into that 
form by some person of learning as containing a sketch of the 
common law then in use; a manner of entitling treatises not then 
uncommon.” The note, which professes to contradict, has the air 
of confirming this passage ; but in reality it refers us to the longer 
note on the Laws of Henry L., to which we have already alluded. 
Mr. Finlason’s personal regard for the subject of so elaborate a 
dissertation does him credit as a student. He does not commend 
himself to us so much by his zeal for the ecclesiastical authorities 
and their treatment of intestacy, nor is his note on martial law 
more convincing than his books on the same subject. But the 
main objection to the present work is that it puzzles when it 
should explain, and bewilders instead of clearing, that it exag- 
gerates mistakes into nonsense, and ends by making us doubt 
both author and editor. 


saci 

Roma Sotterranea ; or, Some Account of the Roman Catacombs. By the 
Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., and the Rev. W. B. Brownlow, M.A. 
(Longmaus.)—This is a volume of very great interest, compiled from 
the works of the well-known authority on all matters concerning the 
Catacombs, the Commendatore de Rossi. It opens with an admirable 
account of what has been done for the subject in former times. This is 
followed by a general description of the Catacombs (which De Rossi 
thinks are not to be identified with the arenariw of ancient Rome), and 
by aspecially noteworthy account of the “Social and Religious Position 
of the First Roman Christians.” Few things are more suggestive 
of speculations as to what miyht have been than the fact of the strong hold 
which Christianity seems to have taken of the Flavian family. It is 


+ 
t 


are very copious and, as far as we cau judge, accurate, though we notice 
a curious error (p. 37) by which Tacitus is referred to as an authority 
for the statement that Marcia, the concubine of Commodus, was a 
Christian. 

Viola. By the Author of Caste. (Hurst and Blackett.)\—Tho writer 
certainly has a most amazing wealth of words, (might we suggest that 
she should diminish her stock by one, “ geniusy,” which can hardly be 
allowed to stand for “full of genius” ?) and knows how to put them 
together with no inconsiderable skill. She can describe a landscape, far 
or near, for instance, with much beauty of language and truthfulness of 
effect. But really a thousand pages or more, somewhat closely printed 
too, are too much to devote to the loves of some four or five people. 
There is scarcely an incident to relieve the monotony of love-making, 


| beyond the ordinary mistakes, accidents, losses of fortune, &c., that are 


required to make the stream run as roughly as is wanted. The first 
and second volumes are occupied with a story which we may best de- 
scribe in the Horatian words, “ Laborantes in uno Penelopen vitreamque 
Circen ;” this being interrupted for a time by an episode which is 
of no sort of use to the main narrative, itself a little love-story of the 
most doleful kind. At the end of the seeond volume, Circe, a snake-like 
person, who makes the reader uncomfortable from the beginning, dis- 
appears, and the third volume is occupied with repairing in some degree 
the disasters which she has caused. So many years have elapsed since the 
tale opened that there has been time for a younger Penelope to grow 
up; she is very useful, of course, in making up the pair of happy lovers 
who have to be brought on before the curtain finally falls; Penelope 
herself, who, it seems to us, is very hardly treated all along, is left 
scarcely happy, but very good. The moral we gain from the whole is,— 
the folly of long engagements. If the prudont fathor had not insisted on 
two years’ delay early in the first volume, Ulysses might have married 
his Penelope at once, and we should not have had to read two more 
volumes. Seriously, the author can write so well—as she has shown 
before—that she may well take a little more trouble in choosing what 
she is to write about. 

War Justified. By a Lover of Peace. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
We imagine this to be a question on which argument has even less 
practical effect in the way of causing conviction than it commonly has. 
Most men will think it altogether superfluous; for them the problem is 
solved, just as the problem about necessity is solved, that is, so to speak, 
ambulando. It may bo true that men act under the compulsion of an 
irresistible fate, but you have to act as if they were not. It may be true 
that war is not justifiable, but you have to fight, nevertheless. And the 
minority who hold the various theories of which non-resistance is the 
most extreme, maintain their creed, as not a few other theorists do, 
under shelter of the system which they condemn. Channel fleets, 
armics, and volunteers enable the Peace Society to propound their 
schemes without unseemly interruptions. Nor must it be forgotten that 
thoir theories are, after all that may be said against thom, “ counsels 
of perfection ;” that they are much more in the right than the people 
who talk as if war were the most beneficent of divine appoint- 
ments. It must not be supposed that our author is one of these; 
on the contrary, he is exceedingly moderate and reasonable, and 
he always argues with admirable temper. He is not sanguine about 
convincing his opponents, but he certainly gives them some hard nuts to 
crack. The thoroughly consistent people, who would sit still and see a 
scoundrel plunder their houses and dash their children’s brains out, aro 
the most difficult, logically speaking, to assail. But the advocates of 
moderate resistance are in a less impregnable position. To those, for 
instance, who maintain that a wrong-doer may be visited by any means 
‘‘short of terminating life,” the case of piracy may be suggested, as it is 
by our author, with effect. How would one proceed to put a stop to the 
ravages of a pirate without using means that “might terminate life” ? 





juite possible that had the vengeance which fell upon Domitian over- 


taken him somewhat earlier, a Christian might have mounted the Imperial | 


throne. A history of the Catacombs follows, and there is an account of the 
profoundly interesting remains which cover their walls; in following this 
description the reader is assisted by copious illustrations. The subject is 
far too large for us to enter upon here, and we can but commend the book 
to our readers. 
it is in a sense, in fact, a controversial book. We have no fault to find 
with it on this account, nor is its tone in anywise objectionable. To our 
notions, of course, it seems wholly uncritical. A Roman writer must, of 
course, take it for granted that St. Peter was at Rome; nor do we care to | 
quarrel with the statement that St. Paul and St. John were buried in | 
their own house on the Cwlian, though it is made with the same air | 
with which one writes that Julius Casar was assassinated in the Senate 
House. But it is a sorious matter when a wholo mass of matter refer- 
ring to the early Roman Church, of which it is scarcely too much to say 
that it is historically worthless, is used without a comment,—when the | 
Liber Pontificalis, for instance, is treated as if it were as authentic as the 
Annual Register. And whore we got criticism it is of a doubtful kind. | 
Let the reader look at the arguments on p. 133, by which it is sought 
to establish the antiquity of certain inscriptions which favour the doc- 
trine of the Invocation of Saints. Surely, nothing can be built on the | 
occurrence of so very uncharacteristic a phrase as “in mente habere ;”’ 

and yet stress is laid on it as if there were an unmistakable tone of the 

earliest antiquity ix 


2it. The book is furnished with references, w hich | 


It touches, of course, upon many controverted points ; | 


Surely this is a practical question, for which the encouragement of 

| prize essays, &c., would be very useful. 

| The Blackbird of Baden, and other Stories. By Robort Black, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The seven stories of this volume are reprinted, 
for the most part, from Chambers’ Journal. This is, of itself, something 

| of a recommendation, nor will the reader who tries the book on the 


' strength of it find himself disappointed. On the whole, we prefer Mr. 
Black’s pathos, though more than once it is very sad indeed, to his 
humour. “The Unexpected Blessing,” a story of a small tradesman 
who rose to great wealth through the notoriety which followed the birth 
of three children at once, is too much of a caricature to please us. The 
“Pretty Butcheress,” where the humour is more subdued, is much more 
satisfactory. “The Two Turnings to the Right,” a story of temptation 
withstood, is well conceived and powerfully told. Altogether, we can 
recommend the volume to our readers; it is of necessity somewhat 
slight in texture, but it is evidently the work of a practised pen. 
Inedited Tracts. Printed for the Roxburghe Library.—Mr. Hazlitt 
edits in this volume three tracts, all of which afford interesting illustra- 
tions of English life during the fifty years which concluded the sixteenth 
century and began the seventeenth. The longest of them is a dialogue, 
“Of Cyuile and Uncyuile Life,” held between a courtier and a country 
gentleman, who respectively advocate the claims of the city and the 
country, the former being allowed to have very much the best of the 
argument. The reader will find some very curious allusions, significant 
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of modes of life very different from our own. ous: of ‘the chief dis- 





advantages of the country life is the rude and indiscriminate hospitality | 


which it was necessary to exercise. The country gentleman allows 
that his house is invaded by tribes of guests, many of whom are 
strangers to him, so numerous that sometimes he is obliged to seek 
shelter in an inn. In speaking of field sports, there is no mention of the 
fowling-piece, guns being probably too cumbrous for that purpose ; the 
countryman says, “When the corn is downe, our Sparhaukes be ready 
to kill the Partridge, the Quayle, and Rayle.” Their fishing they 
seem to have done very much in what we consider fence-months. 
We find some curious names of games of cards. What are “Colches- 
ter Trumpe,” ‘Mack and Maw,” and “Trey-Trip”? The other two 
tracts are “ The Seruingman’s Comfort,” full of complaints which curiously 
resemble those made now-a-days, only made from the servants’ point of 
view ; and “the Courtier and the Countryman,” dealing with the same 
topic as the first. We observe that the Latin quotations are curiously 
incorrect. Surely the editor should at least have noted these errors, and 
have appended some more satisfactory note to “Perturiunt montes 
paritur ridiculus mus,” than this,—‘“ The author misquoted paritur for 
nascitur.” 

Love, Law, and Theology ; or, the Outs and Ins of the Veto Case. By 
Alexander Macdonald. (Cameron and Ferguson; Griffin and Co.)— 
This is, as the author acknowledges, and holds indeed to be inevitable, 
something of a caricature ; but it would not be a bad caricature, if the 
scone were not crowded with so many supernumeraries. It is a story of 
how a cortain minister was presented to the parish of Voto, how some 
of tho influential parishioners got up an opposition to him, how tho 
objections were discussed before the presbytery, and how, finally, the 
General Assembly determined the cause. That a presentee should be 
objected to because he had a tongue too large or too small for his mouth, 
or because he had a flaming head of red hair which distracted the 
attention of his hearers, is scarcely probable; but it can hardly be doubted 
that trivial objections are often lodged under the system which now pre- 
vails in Scotland, and that the Presbyteries, though they are probably not 
worse than other courts composed of ecclesiastics, sometimes show a want 
of wisdom and even of justice in dealing with them. Allthis Mr. Macdonald 
attacks with some power. His descriptions are evidently written by a man 
who knows his subject, and though lengthy are not without humour. In fact, 
he might have made a moderately readable book if he had been willing to 
keep it within certain limits, if he had excluded, for instance, the “love” 
from his triad, and not gone out of his way on another occasion to 
expose the iniquities of the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow. Very 
likely he is in the right; it is quite probable that these monopolies 
should be abolished in Scotland, as they have been in England, but the 
matter has nothing to do with the subject of the book. Equally 
irrelevant is the description of the newspaper correspondent. One 
consequence is that the writer becomes weary, and that a scene which 
might be made something of, the debate in the General Assembly, is 
given in a very inadequate way. The reader, in short, may pick a good 
deal that is amusing out of the book ; but ho must understand that he 
will have to pick it. 

Cut Adrift. By Albany Fonblanque. 3 vols, (Bentley.)—There is 
something about this novel which reminds us—we wonder how many of 
our readers will be enlightened by the comparison—of Albert Smith's 
“Christopher Tadpole.” The scene in which the hero insists upon being 
brought before the bench of magistrates is one of the resemblances 
which struck us. But the comedy is more genteel, and the tragic 
element is stronger. Mr. Fonblanque adheres in the construction of his 
plot to the expedient which recent novel-writers have commonly 
discarded, of making his hero turn out to be somebody’s scn. These 
discoveries are certainly very uncommon in real life, but they havo the 
advantage of being less offensive than the murders and bigamies which 
may yet be more true to life. Murder, indeed, is an attraction which 
Mr. Foublanque does not disdain to use. He has introduced—it is not 
the first time, wo fancy, that it has been seen in fiction—the Buckingham 
Street tragedy, and has done it with considerable ingenuity; there is 
much power, too, about his description of the murderer's flight. It is 
not, however, the tale itself which will please, so much as the vivacity 
and force with which it is written. It is always readable, and sometimes 
exceedingly amusing. 

The Roots of Christianity in Mosaism. By Russell Martinoau, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—In this lecture Mr. Martineau seeks to 
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establish the thesis that the spirituality of Christianity had its prototype | 


in Mosaism. For this purpose he draws a distinction between Musaism 
and Judaism, employing to establish it a criticism which we cannot but 
think somewhat presumptuous. We pass by the assumption that 


Jacob's death-song cannot be of the age of Jacob, because it tells things | 


far in the future, though it obviously excludes from the discussion of 
Mr. Martineau’s thesis the whole class of orthodox critics; but some of 
his dicta about the date and authorship of the Pentateuch, and about 
the antiquity of the Jewish religion, seem arbitrary. He thinks that 
nothing is Mosaic but the institution of the Sabbath and the rite 
of the passover, though he cannot do more than “hope and believe 
that the ark and the tabernacle were not comprised in the original 
Mosaism, but were only one of its earliest degradations.” We are not at 


all prepared to allow that because Simeon and Levi are in a certain docu- | 
| 
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ment avenedl: as the most barbarous of ‘the tendee testhoen, there- 
fore the Levites cannot in the time of the writer have attained to the 
dignity of a sacerdotal tribe. The principle of the inherent worth of 
official acts altogether independent of the person, of the utter un- 
importance of the instrument compared with the divine purpose which 
employs it, is most manifest in Hebrew history. Israelites did not 
undervalue their position as the chosen people, though they were taught 
to remember that “a Syrian ready to porish was their father.” Nor 
do we think that the passages in the Psalms which seem adverse to or 
at least depreciatory of sacrifices fairly estimated. Psalm li. contains 
one of the strongest passages, yet this should be interpreted in the 
light of the concluding words: “Then [that is, when the real 
penitence of heart has been obtained] wilt thou be pleased with the 
sacrifice of righteousness, with burnt-offering and whole burnt-offer- 
ing; then shall they offer young bullocks upon thine altar.” Though 
we think some of Mr. Martineau's assertions crude and dogmatic in tone, 
we find much that we agree with in his observations on the line of 
spiritual feeling that runs through the Old Testament Scriptures. We 
need not account for it by supposing two antagonistic systems, the 
spirituality of Mosaism, the ceremonialism of Jujaism; it is enough 
surely to suppose one system showing itself to different minds in 
different aspects. 

A Book of Worthies. By the Author of the “ Hoir of Redclyffe.” 
(Macmillan. )—Miss Yonge speaks in her preface of the “Nine Worthies” 
famous in medieval times. She finds it convenient to increase the 
number of her own heroes to thirteen, and she selects them entirely 
from ancient history. Joshua, David, Nehemiah, and Judas Maccabeus 
are the Bible characters. Aristides, Xenophon, Epaminondas, Alex- 
ander, and Cleomenes belong to Greece ; and Rome contributes M. Curius 
Dentatus, Scipio Africanus, and Julius Casar. Hector is the thir- 
teenth, appearing in what may be supposed to be his proper place, 
though the juxtaposition is curious, between David and Aristides. 
These stories Miss Yonge tells with her accustomed charm of manner ; 
she has a gift of being picturesque, and she always takes the most 
conscientious pains to give correctly the accessories of her story. The 
book is primarily intended, we suppose, for the young, but readers of 
any age will enjoy it. It is not easy to select this or that story of 
praise, but in “ Xenophon” and “ Alexander” she has particularly 
interesting subjects, and handles them excellently well. 

Memoir of the Life of Major-General Colby. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. E. Portlock. (Seeleys.)—To an unprofessional reader this book looks 
to be something of a tangle. General Colby was connected with the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland for forty-five years, and 
was during aconsiderable portion of that time in chief command of it. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock wishes to combine a sketch of the history 
of the undertaking with the biography of his hero. We are inclined to 
think, with all deference to one who certainly knows much more about 
the matter than we do, that it would have been better if he had kept them 
apart. A summary of what has been done from the beginning, fol- 
lowed by a life of General Colby, with references to show what part ho 
had in it, would certainly have been easier to understand. We must 
plead guilty to having felt considerable exasperation at the way in 
which the things are mixed up together. But though we cannot praise 
the method of the book, we may say that it contains a great amount of 
information, carefully collected by one who is evidently acquainted 
with his subject, and that it has a value which, though professional 
readers will recognize it more readily than unprofessional, yet certainly 
exists. 
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Lee (M. & C.), Rosamond Fane, &¢., 12M0_ ........ 0000+ ..(Grifith & Farran) 3 6 
Lonsdale (Bishop of Lichfleld), Life of, by Denison, 12M0 ...........00+ (Strahan) 2 6 
Mackay (W. P.), Grace and Truth under Twelve Aspects, er 8vo. ..(Taylor) 20 
Mitford (Mary Russell), Life of, by L'Estrange, 3 vols cr 8vo ... ....(Bentley) 31 6 
Norris (E. M.), Theodora, a Tale for Girls, 12mo ........ (Griffith & Farran) 4 6 
Patranas; or, Spanish Stories, 12m ............+++++ ..(Griffith & Farran) 5 0 
Philips (E. S.), Men, Women, and Ghosts, 16m0.,........c000eceeeeeeeeeee (Low & Co.) 16 
| Pos CF. A.), Postion) Wortes, Toy BOURO .cocesscorvecveccosvescsscccvevesesecsaceoees (Hislop) 10 6 
Powell (E.), Principles and Practice of the Law of, Evidence ...... (Butterworth) 16 0 
Priest and Nun, a Story of Convent Life, 12mo .... ‘ a & Stoughton) 7 6 
Robertson (W.), The Life of Charles V., ~~ 8vo... peaaesis 86 
Rogers (C.), Outlines of Bible History, 12mo . 106 
Smith (Adam), The Essays of, 12M0 .......seseesesseesessererersees (A, Murray & Son) 3 6 
Smith (Major-Gen. M. W.), Mode rn Tactics of the Three Arms, 8vo (Mitchell) 12 6 
Swain (W. P.), Injuries and Diseases of the Kuee-Joint, 8vo .........(Churchill) 9 0 
Wakeley (J. B.), Anecdotes of the Wesleys, l2mo ......... (Hodde r& St yughton) 3 4 
Weld (C, R.), Notes on Burgundy, Cr 8V0 .......cecceeceseceerseetereeerenses (Longman) 5 0 
3 vols cr Svo ......(Low & Co.) 31 6 


Whitney (Mrs.), Hitherto, a Story of Yesterday 
Williams (J.), A History of Wales, 8vo ... 
Wilson (T.). The Perfection of the Atonem: 
Woulfe (Hon. Mrs.), Guy Vernon, 3 vols Cr 8VO ......ceceeeeee 









(Longman) 14 0 
aaaeain (Hislop) 20 
Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
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The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. 


PRESSENSE, D.D. In 8yocloth ... ooo one 


“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressens: 
and Times of Jesus Christ.’ e 
achievement will be very valuable,”"—Athenzum. 

“The great theme on which h 
suffers no loss of colour and life. 
his profound learnin 
Divinity of his Lord an¢ 


6 declares t e 
jen of examination."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1. 


A THIRD EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S ‘‘ JESUS 


Now ready. Crown 8vo,cloth 9 0 


CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work.” 


“The Life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in 
any other work with which we are acquainted."—Spectator. 


PRESSENSE'S 


A SECOND EDITION of Dr. 


MYSTERY of SUFFERING, and other DISCOURSES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ove oe ooo eee ove 


The EDUCATION of the HE 


cloth =a. ove ove ooo ose 


LONDON: HODDER AND 


é's celebrated book on ‘ The Life, Work, 
To the bulk of liberal Christians, Dr. Pressensé’s 


6 has laboured with earnestness and zeal 
He holds his brilliant intellectual gifts and 
g subordinate to his fervent and absolute faith in the 
i Saviour; but he is well entitled to our credit when 
hat the feeling which inspires the book has laid no fetters on his 


ART: Woman's Best 
Work By Mrs. Exits, Author of “ The Women of England.” Feap. 8vo, 





o. 12 0 





Just ready. 
. o 8 6/ 





3 6/ 


ory oe 





27 


STOUGHTON, 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
De s. d. | The PROPHECIES of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES. 


Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. 
HorrMaNN, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prussia, In crown 
8vo, cloth ove ese 


CREDO. Crown 8vo, cloth a a a a 
PRIEST and NUN. A Story of Convent Life. By the 


Author of “ Almost a Nun,” &c., &. 


ANECDOTES of the WESLEYS;; Illustrative of their 


By W. 


ose aoe one -- oe oe 


Crown 8yo, cloth =... ove oe FT 6 


Character and Personal History. By Rev. J. B. WAKELBY. In crown 

8vo, cloth ove ove ove ove ove oe ooo eee oe we 3 6 
VESTINA'S MARTYRDOM. A Story of the Cata- 

combs. By Emma RAYMOND PITMAN, In crown 8yo, cloth ,,, owe 7 6 


The DIVINE MYSTERIES; the Divine Treatment of 
Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace, 
Author of “ The Soul's Exodus,” &c. 


THIRD THOUSAND of MISREAD PASSAGES of 
SCRIPTURE, By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth ... wow SE 


By J. BALDWin Browy, B.A., 
New Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth ... 7 6 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 53, and 6s 

r ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 





IELD'’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to Ib., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume, Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH 
LAMBETH, S.E. . 


IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
fin six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique, Price 3d 
per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. p 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 








INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 


A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d 2s 9d, and 11s. 








XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, 





BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 


AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1869, 
rMNHE GRAND DIPLOMAof HONOUR, 
being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the Paris and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS. 

A single trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 
ness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- 
ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 

Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig's signature. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—#0 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Uprivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


REMOVED. 





NDIGESTION 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemisis, 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRIN@E of WALES. 
PresipENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six, 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PURE CLARETS. 


No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)...........+. oo 
3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound fall Bordeaux)...... 
5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flayvoury Bordeaux)... 36s 


T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. _ 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
“ A ANDALUZA”/— 
4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C 


” 


‘Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exnibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1367, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, aud -ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Oo., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


Pp ARQUET SOLIDAILRES 











for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No, 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 
Cleveland Works. 


piles VS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medica! Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, aud Lafants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 


WILLIAMS. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief | The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 


Justice, C.P. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1 
sedisdannss sénessecciscvasces AR EUEOOD | SEVONIOE TRBEE: ccsceessss . 
200,000 | Claims and bonus paid .........cccccccssorsesersccesescesseseessesss 1,650,000 


Existing assurances and bonus ...... 
Annual income ......000 sosssseesses 





SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven times the total annual income. 


subscribed capital of £1,000,000. 


penne eee e eee eeeeeeeeerneees 


Annual accounts have always been published in full detail. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq,., Q.C. 











JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Master in Chancery. = 


1869. 


pepeeesaiie . £1.540,000 





Tho further guarantee of a fully 


WHOLE-WORLLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Li: ability to Foreign Residence then exists, 
Policies on Lives of full ago when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 


residence in any part of the “world. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst tho Assured. 
Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


between two divisions. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests or Reversions. 


+ 


A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 
5 


o secure to Policies of the Society. when onee 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





LIFE ASSUR- 


Princes street, Bank, 


ME LOPOLITAN 

ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 
London. 

Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. 

DIRECTORS. 

Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol ; Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, 

Peter Cator, Exq. Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Charrington, Esq. | Joseph S. Lescher, Esq. 

Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bir- 

Francis J, Delafosse, Esq. mingham. 

Frederick Engelhardt, Esq | Daniel P, Loe, Esq. 

Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., | Joseph Pease, Esq., Dar- 





Liverpool. lington. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., | Henry Sturt, Esq. 
Aberdeen. George Vaughan, Esq. 


Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard 8S. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income. No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members. No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of five years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 52 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 





nee . £4,000,000 

+ Gross Income ..... eco 185,000 

Accumulated Fund 1,275,000 

, Total Claims paid ... + 1,140,000 
» Profits returned to Members in reduction 

Of PrOMlUMS.....c.ccrsccoescrrerssescessereesee 960,000 


For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


|} ge ee FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department, 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

24th December, 1863, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this day 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do...... 


ASSETS, 








£738,092 
555,544 










71, 369 


LIABILITIES, 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£3,737 per 
BDNUIM) cocccccccscccces cecvccccce eveuseenses eoccncoesse 68,295 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary, 





lig--s URES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMP? _ Y (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 ye: irs and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. 3y order, 

R, A, CAMERON, Secretary. 





oo AL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—NO. 16 Pall Mail, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company a!so grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained atthe Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


NOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
AGUS Es = OF ANY KIND, 

y be secured by a policy of the 
RAILW/ AY PASSENt +ERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


|: oes of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


NAPITALISTS SEEKING SAFE and 
J PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, free from risk, 
should act only upon the soundest advice. The under- 
signed, having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in 
the different share markets, offers his services. Mines 
judiciously selected form a wider range for profit than 
any other class of securities. Instances frequently 
occur of 1,000 per cent, and upwards being returned on 
the original outlay. Read * Britain's Metal Mines,” a 
complete guide, price 1s, free per post 13 stamps. 
JOHN R, PIKE. 
3 Crown Chambers, Threadneedle street, London. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Brouze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Sow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
| oy PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 


|} Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 


Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





yensxe SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—* Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemea,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and willthank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. [ have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, aud I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, ‘#entle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


pwMars SEA SALT.—‘38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda halt 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employe sd in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of retiuing and 
purifyingare retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 16s; 56lb., 8s, 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

; HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwart ds of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and bls 6; postage, Is 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Ls 10d. Post 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
office, Piccadilly. 























NEW PATENT. 

PLASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
1, &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like’ an ordinary stocking. Price 

48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Li ndon. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —W rongs made 










Right.—Every day that any bodily suf wit 
permitted to continue renders it more cert: rin to 
chronic or dangerous, Holloway'’s purifying. 
and strengthening Pills are well adapted for 
gularity of the human body, and should be taken WB 
the stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, the kit. 
neys inactive, the bowels toypid, or the brains mu ldled. 
With this medicine every invalid can cure hims¢ 
those who are weak and infirm through im; 
digestion iy make themselves stout at ud strong 
Holloway’s celebrated Pill be n th t ! 
of order, and an unnaturs al: dey ession V 
spirits, a few timely doses of th is medici 
the threatening illuess and spare t 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 27th October, 1869. 


pap 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity 
with the intenti ‘ 
nually a certain number of young men, 
educated for ultimate employment in 
branches of the 
management of the 
India, Eleven young m« » sele 
next to go to India at the end of 1872, i 
yund duly qualified. 
The no A will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
. e between thatsumand £1,900 a year. Promotions 
and the occurrence of 


trained and 
the 


Forests under the Government of 
men will be selected in December 
f so many are 


rang’ . 
will depend upon eiliciency, 
vacancies in the higher grades, ; i 
Applicants must be British subjects, above 17 and 
under 25 years of age, and unmarried, aes 
As active habits and a strong constitution are most 
important, candidates will have to undergo a strict 
medical examination. 
oo send to the Revenue Department of the 
India Office, on or before the 25th of November next, a 
statement of their names and parentage, with a certiti- 
te of birth, and of being possessed of a competent 
owledge of the following subjects, and they must 
prepared to undergo an examination in them tas 
1. English writing from dictation and English com- 








k 
be 





sition. 
2. Arithmetic in all i‘s branches, 


. . * | 
3, Algebra, elementary principles, simple and quad- 


ratic equations, ratios and proportions, logarithms, 
arithmetical and geometrical progression. 
4, Geometry (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th books of 
1clid) and Plane Trigonometry. 
5, Free-hand dri 
6. A good colloqui 
German, with the facility to read and translate the 
work: of some classical writer in the language. 

A preference will be given to those candidates who 










E 











show proficiency in:— 
1, Surveying and Land Measuring; Geology and 


Mineralogy. 


g. 
al knowledge of either French or | 


'MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, | 


on announced of sending to India an- | 


higher | 
Department for the conservation and | 


2. The elements of any of the following subjects :— | 


Plan Drawing; Botany; Mechanica! and 


Philosophy ; Chemistry. 


Natural | 


If selected, they will be further required to go through | 


a course of training and instruction in forestry and cog- 
nate sciences for two years and a half, in France or 
Germany, previous to their departure for India, and 
the Secretary of State will contribute £50 at the end of 


each half-year towards the expeuses of their training, | 


in the case of such candidates as are favourably re- 
ported on by their instructors. In addition to this, the 
young men will be required to pass some weeks under 
one or more approved foresters in Scotland before they 
go out to India. 

More detailed information as to these appointments 
may be had on application to the Assistant-Secretary, 
Revenue (Forests) Department, India Office, West- 


minster. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


(Signed) 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W | 
LONDON......++0... < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
| 
( 10 Mosley street, Manchester. | 
BRANCHES ...... Uo Bold street, Liverpool. | 


H. Black, Blue, and mixed-coloured Witneys, 
lined Italian cloth and Velvet Collar, 31s 6d each; also 
of milled and treble Meltons, from 42s to 63s each, 


| 
J. NICOLL invites special attention | 
e to @ new design for a popular WINTER | 
WAISTCOAT, which he has just invented. It will be 
found an invaluable desideratum by all who travel or | 
are exposed to inclement weather. The body part is of 
elastic cloth, made expressly for this purpose, with 
sleeves of the same material. At the wrists are attached 
contrivances of rich seal fur, which will either cover 
the hand as a gauntlet, or when thrown back will form 
a handsome cuff and ornament. 
For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 


YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
' most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales 


of Europe. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
39 New street, Birmingham. 





Table, Dsert. Crvrs. 
Ivory Handles, 








34-inch ivory handles ...... yer doz,| 13 _ 
5j-inch fine ivory balance handles! 18 5 
4-inch ivory balance handles --| 21 5 
4-inch fine ivory handles ............ | 28 8 
4-inch finest African ivory handles! 35 27 2. 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ............ | 42 ) 13 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades. | 46 33 13 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles P | 23 19 7 6 


The largest stock in existenee of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new-plated ftish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers, 


\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 
Pris Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
*rince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
bs. vards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.;1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
' or t; 4, 3 and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, 
ss udon, W. With the present Railway Facilities the 
Uni of delivering xoods to the most distant parts of the | 
2 1 Kingdom is trif! ng. WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

: when desired, undertake delivery at a small 





| 


[LFRAcOMBE HOTVTEL.—A_ Pleasant 
‘Var Abode during the Winter Months. Reduced 
: from Ist November, 


‘Address, J, BOHN, lifracombe, North Devon. 


J. NICOLL'S OVERCOATS of ; ¥°"™°" 


“TINHE SOCIETY of 


| on Tuesday, the 9th 


| 


{ = 
| 

The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her 
Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of her 
most Celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the 
| Rey. A. G. L'ESTRANGE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 

| LIST OF BOOKS OF THIS SEASON. 
| 

‘The LI 


JEANTS-AT-LAW of the ENGLISH BAR. 
Mr, Serjeant WooLRYCH. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


VES of EMINENT SER- 
By 


With Illustrations, in 2 vols. Svo, price 30s. 


the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester.| ANCIENT and MEDLA VAL INDIA. 


| Forming the Eighth Volume of “ 
the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY,” 


“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the 
most amusing of histories.”"—Athenwum. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of “Mansfield Park,” &. By her Nephew, the 
Rev. J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo, 
with Portrait and other Illustrations. 

[ Nearly ready. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of 
each Legend, and other Llustrative Notes, and 
some additional Pieces and Original Matter. In 2 
vols. demy 8vo, handsomely printed, with an 

| entirely original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 

shank, and all the Ilastrations by Cruikshank 
and Leech, and Two New Ones by John Leech. 

Edited by the Rey. RiciArb DALTON BARHAM, 

24s. (Just ready. 


Svo, 15s. 





The CORRESPONDENCE of the Right 
Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM, from 1794. Edited 
by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. With Por 
traits of the Right Hon. William Wickham, and 
Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures, 
2 vols, Svo. 

SUSAN FIELDING. The New and 
Popular Novel. By the Author of * Archie Lovell,” 
and “ Steven Laurence.” 

(Js ready at every Library. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 

Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Jast ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mrs. GERALDS NIECE. By Lady 


The LIVES of | 


By Mrs. MANNING. 
In post 8vo, price 4s. 


NOTES on the NORTH-WEST PRO- 

VINCES of INDIA. By A Disraicr Orricer, 
“We have never read a book on India that has in- 
terested us more..,..........This volume should be in the 

hands of every one going to India......... There is not a 

page in this volume on which we do not feel tempted 

to dwell."—Athenewmn, October 23, 1869. 

In post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

| NIRGIS and BISMILLAH. wo 
Indian Tales. LIFE INSIDE DELHI DURING 
the MUTINY, being the Diary of a Slave Girl; and 
HAPPY DAYS in CASHMERE. By Hartz 
ALLARD, 

In post 8vo, price 5s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY. Being 
the Seventh Edition of HOUSEHOLD CHE- 
MISTRY; or, the Science of Home Life. By 
Avpert J, Bernays, Ph.D. FCS, 


In 4to, price £4 10s, Vols. IIL. and IV. of the 


PEOPLE of INDIA. A Series of 
Photographic Illustrations of the Races and Tribes 
of Hindustan, Edited by Dr. JouN Forbes Wat 
SON and JOHN WILLIAM Kaye. To be completed 
in Eight Volumes. Vols. I, and IT. can still be had, 
price £4 10s, 

In 8vo, price 12s. 

The INSTITUTES of HINDU LAW; 
or, the Ordinances of Menu. Translated by Sir 
WILLIAM Jones. A New Edition, with Preface 
and Index, by STANDISH GROVE Gravy, Esq. 





GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Too Strange | 


Not to be True. 





RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 12s, 


SYMBOLISM ; 


oR, 
MIND, MATTER, LANGUAGE, 
As the Elements of Thinking and Reasoning, and as 
the Necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. 
By James HatG, MLA, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


Next week, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 


FLORA MACDONALD, 


THE PRESERVER OF 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
Edited by her GRANDDAUGHTER, 

*,* This volume will contain some curious and in- 
teresting anecdotes never before published in connec- 
tion with the memorable escape of the Prince, and also 
an authentic Portrait of Flora. 

Edinburgh: WiitraAm P. Nimo, 
London: Srmrkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


PAINTERS 
WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES 


» 


“th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East.— 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


| NSTRUCTION | in 
, SCIENCE for WOMEN. 

A Course of Lectures (consisting of about 30 or 40), 
by Professors Huxley, Guthrie, and Oliver, commenced 
November, at 11 a.m., in the 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum; and will 
be continued on each succeeding Friday aud Tuesday, 

Tickets for the course, £2 2s. Single admissions to 
each lecture, 28 6d. The Hon. and Rev. F. Byng, 
South Kensington Museum, Treasurer, where tickets 
may be had. 


| 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 


h EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by 
British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 9 till 5 


in | 





London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W 














ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
In feap Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 58; morocco 


elegant or antique, 9s. 
C. BENNETI’S POETICAL 


e WORKS. Now first collected and classitied, 





with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 
W. C. BENNETT'S HOME POEMS. 
] RING; and other HOME POEMS. 
“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of 


Price 1s. 
the most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May and 


ABY MAY; the WORN WEDDING- 
other Poems on Infants’ is really, in its way, a little 


| casket of jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for 


children—the genuine outpourings of a manly aud 


| affectionate heart.”"—Literary Gazelte. 


Edinburgh and 


| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and | 
| STUDIES by the Members WILL OPEN on Monday, 
| November 
| Admission, Is. 


NATURAL! and Map of the environs of 








| 
| 


| 


o'clock. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d, 
HAT and UMBRELLA MANUPFACTUAER. 
T H. o£ 6 i 
e 166, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climat 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 








| 


“Of all writers, the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt infant nature is Mr. Bennett, We see 
at once that it is not only a charming and richly-gifted 
poet who is describing childish beauty, but a young 
father writing from his heart.”"—Afiss Mitford's Recol!ec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 

“The love of children few writers of our day have 
expressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.” 
—Examiner. 

“ Those readers who do not as yet know ‘ Baby May 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those whe 
have that pleasure already will find her in good com- 
pany.” —Guardian. 

London: George ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broad 
way, Ludgate hill. 





Ready, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 446 pages, price 6s ; 
by post, 68 6d; also an edition of 250 copies (limited), 
on large and toned paper, cloth, extra gilt, and gilt 
edges, price £1 1s, for Subscribers only. 

RISH VARIETIES; 

' from Ancient and Modern Sources and Original 

Documents, containing an Historical, Antiquarian, and 

Anecdotal description of the South-East Coast of the 

Bay and Counties of Dublin and Wicklow, viz. :— 

Dalkey, Dunleary, Kingstown, Killiney, Shanganagh, 

Bullock, Bray, and the Rochestown Hills, with four 

Illustrations in Chromo-lithograph, drawn by B. Nye, 

Jublin, including the 

County of Wicklow, to which is added the only com- 

ylete account ever published of the mock “ Kingdom of 
alkey,” its Revels and Reunions, in the last century. 

By J. J. Gaskin, Author of “A Memoir of Lord 

Carlisle.” 

W. B. Kenry, 8 Grafton street, Dublin. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


London : 





Just published, price 1s, post free, 
ELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON: 
K a Letter to the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., 
from Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209 
Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, price 1s, or post free, 1s 3d. 
TATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
A Full Report of the General Meeeting of 
Members at Birmingham on the I2th and 13th ot 
October. 





London: SrmmpkIn and MARSHALL. 
Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and at the offices of the 
League, 47 Ann street, Birming! 


gham. 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Herwortn 


DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to the Queen. Third Edition, 8vo, 15s. 

From THE “Times,” OCTOBER 22: —“ Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great 
spirit. His descriptions are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The 
narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause célébre possessed of a perennial inter- 
est is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In 
conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and 
throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the 
second volume.” 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 


Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 
ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ The Life of the Rey. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 


By A, BAILLIE COCHRANE, 2 vols., 21s. [Next week. 


The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 


Cheap Edition of Robert Falconer. By Georce 


MACDONALD, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 5s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Debenham’s Vow. By Amena B. Epwarps, Author of 


“ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Saran Tytier, Author of 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ The Huguenot Family,’ &c. 3 vols, 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observation. Her 
heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sort ; and we sincerely thank the 
author for a novel the interest of which lies in the virtue,and not the wickedness, of its personages.”"—/all 
Mali Gazette. 


Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 3 vols. 
Viola. By the Author of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Sir Thomas Branston. By W. Guserr, Author of 


“ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &e, 3 vols. 





GIFT-BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


Will be published shortly, in 1 vol. large medium 4to, of about 600 pp., illustrated by nearly 250 Woodcuts and 
Photolith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth, with appropriate gilt devices. 


SHAKESPEARE 


AND 


THE EMBLEM WRITERS. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THEIR SIMILARITIES OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. PRECEDED BY 
A VIEW OF THE EMBLEM-BOOK LITERATURE DOWN To A.D, 1616. 


By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 


This work, which has been printed with great care, abounds in ornamental, illustrative, facsimile woodcuts 
and photoliths, taken from the works of Authors with several of whom Shakespeare was personally acquainted. 
To the many in the Nation to whom Shakespeare's renown is precious it presents curious information; and 
from the ornamental style in which the whole is executed, from cover to colophon, it will prove acceptable as a 
Gift-Book for Christmas and the New-Year. The Students and Scholars of the great dramatist will also find 
here illustrations, until now unquarried, of his marvellous writings. And in the first three chapters of the work 
Bibliophilists will possess information, once lying widely scattered, now brought into compass and order. Also 
to every one of the Teutonic Race by whom Shakespeare is reverenced, there is offered further insight into the 
course which his genius pursued in elevating and refining its own powers. 


A Large Paper Edition will be published simultaneously with the above. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, 12mo, price 48 6d. 


THE DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE; 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
Translated from the Russian of Count TOLsTor. 


London: F. BOWYER KITTO, 5 Bishopsgate street Without, E.C. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. large Svo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


_—— UNIVERSE; 07, the Injinitely Great and the 


Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed 
and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. Iilustrated by 
843 Engravings on Wood and Four Coloured Plates. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth bd., 10s 6d. Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 190, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


FAIRY LIFE & FAIRY LAND: [HE IRISH LAND. By Gronor 
A LYRIC POEM. | ; = CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
The Scene laid at Cintra and its surrounding Country. | Ee Sn Sanaa ae eevee Eels aeey oe 
| Part I.—A VISIT in the AUTUMN. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


‘ Part L—A VISIT in the SPRING, 
Titania revealeth herself to man and counselleth him. 


L. Boot, 307 Regent street, W. 








NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 





Now ready, No. II. (48 pp.), price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Wonthip Mecord of Literature, Learning, 
Science, and Art. 





The Present Number contains Papers by 
the following writers :— 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Mr. H. W. BATES. 

Rev. C. W. BOASE. 

Mr. INGRAM BYWATER. 
Professor EDWARD CAIRD., 
Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
Mr. E. HICKS. 

Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
Rev. G. W. KITCHIN. 

Mr. H. LAWRENNY. 

Mr. LAYARD, M.P. 
Professor LIGHTFOOT. 

Mr. D. B. MONRO. 

Mr. HENRY NETTLESHIP. 
Mrs. PALLISER. 

Rev. MARK PATTISON. 
Mr. C. H. PEARSON. 

Mr. REGINALD POOLE. 
Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Professor SACHAU (Vienna 
Mr. G. A. SIMCOX. 
Professor PAYNE SMITH. 
Mr. G. WARING. 

Canon WESTCOTT. 

Mr. J. R. THURSFIELD. 
Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH. 


*." THE ACADEMY is supplied by all 


Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


blr SECOND NUMBER of * The 
ACADEMY;” a MONTHLY Recorp of Lirera- 
TURE, LEARNING, Scrence, and Akt, is published 
THIS DAY, and may be obtained of all Booksellers 
and Newsageuts. 
*,* The circulation of No. 1 was 20,000 copies. 


JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle street, 


; SECOND EDITION of the 
_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 254, is published 
THIS DAY, with a POSTSCRIPT to the Article on 
BYRON, containing some new and important facts in 
further refutation of Mrs. BEECHER STOWE'S 
“TRUE STORY.” 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 











LORD LYTTON'S POEMS. 

Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
—_ LOST TALES of MILETUS. 
By Lord LytTon. 

Also, a New Edition, post 8yo, 10s 6d. 


P OEMS. By Lord Lyrron. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





Shortly at all the Libraries, 
A NEW NOVEL. 
“fINHE MIDLANDS and OTHERS.” 
By Henry LITTLEJOHN. In 3 vols. 

London: RopEert Joun Busi, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Will be published, on Nov. 15, in 1 vol. neatly bound 
in cloth, price 6s. 

RILLIANLT PROSPECTS: a Novel. 
By R. L. JoHNson. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Nearly ready, in super royal 8vo, with a Map and 80 
Illustrations, price £1 10s, in extra cloth. 
OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE 
e PAINTER in CORSICA. By Epwarp LEAR. 
With 80 Illustrations (40 full page) drawn on Wood by 
the Author 
London: Robert JouN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 228, cloth, 5s. 


| gene OWEN, the Founder of 
M.A. 


Socialism in England. By ARTHUR JOHN BOOTH, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
sca aN 





Just published. : 
THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S 
INDELIBLE RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1870, 
in several sizes, and in a great variety of plain an 
ornamental bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


f the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, PETHERICK. In 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous L[ilustrations, 25s. 


PLACES and PEOPLE; being Studies from the Life. 


By J.C. PARKINSON. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The OPEN AIR; or, Sketches out of Town. By 


JosepH VEREY. In1 vol. [This day. 








NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WEE WIFIE. ANovel. By Rosa Noucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 
DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” &. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
McCarTuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c. 
3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING- 


PLACES. In 3 vols, 


OBERON SPELL. A Novel. 


8 vols. 


PHEBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. 


Merepitu, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 


In 3 vols. 


By Even St. Leonarps. 


By Louisa ANNE 
In 2 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


HEATHFIELD HALL. By Hans Scurerser. In 


1 vol. [This day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





M** MULLER’S LECTURE on BUDDHIST NIHILISM. 
LV. — — AMERICAN and ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD, 
October. Price 1s. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





HE MEXICAN COURT, with accredited mementos of the 
late Emperor, now added: together with Professor Pepper's illustrated 
Exhibition of Amsterdam: the Inductorium, or Lightning Coil—Messrs. Ward- 
roper’s Personification of the Peculiar People of the Period—The Hungarian 
Vocalist, Herr Angyalphi—The Electric Organ discoursed by Herr Schalkenbach. 
—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Is. 





ICE.—For tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 

Hotel facing the sea, and under English management.—Address, the Secre- 

tary, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 Dove court, Old Jewry, London, or 
to the Hotel, Nice. 





' COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





FIRE—LIFE—MARINE. 
Capital, fully Subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paid up ............£250,000 | Invested Assets.,.......... £600,000 


Offices :—19 and 20 Cornhill, London. 





DIRECTORS. 


John Boustead, Esq. (Price and Bous- F. Larkworthy, Esq. (Bank of New 
tead). Zealand). 


Charles J. Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, & Co.) 

William Leask, Esq., 14 Eastcheap. 

A. J. Mundella, Esq. M.P., 116 Wood 
street, E.C., and Nottingham. 

Henry W. Peek, Esq, M.P. (Peek, 
Brothers, and Co.) 


Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. & J. Colman). 
— Giles, Esq., 9 Adelphi terrace, 


Nehemiah Grifiths, Esq., Lee road, Lee, 
nt. 


Samuel Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson and 


Son). Alexander Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton 
Frederick W. Harris, Esq. (Dixon and | _ street, W. 

Harris). D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis | Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill and Sim). 

Hicks). Henry Trower, Esq. (Trower & Lawson). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, James P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J. C. and M. 

and Co.) Woodhouse). 





Fire DEPARTMENT.—Manager, E. Cozens Sairu, Esq. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable system of Assessment. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims. 

All Policies are Issued Free of Duty, and no fees or stamps are charged. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT.—Underwriter, J. CARR SAUNDERS, Esq. 

Risks underwritten in London on current terms. 

Lire D&PARTMENT.—Actuary and Manager, W. P. PATTISON, Esq. 

‘ . . A 

, Complete accounts of income and expenditure, and full particulars of the valua 
en! showing with clearness the position of the Life Branch, are issued to policy- 

olders. 
‘ The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested in the names of special 
raney for the security of life policyholders, and the expenses of management are 
awe to 10 per cent. on the premium income. The following are examples of 
onuses declared on the 3lst December, 1867, upon policies effected in 1863 :— 




















] | { a | », 
Ageat s | Yearly Rate of | Per-centage of 
Same | Ame Bonus | Annual /ponus per cent. on! Bonus on Total 
ry. | Assured. | Added. |Premium F | j i 
, ‘| Sum Assured. | Premiums Paid. 
20 £1,000 | £100 [£19 8 4| £2 0 0 | £103 0 0 
+4 1,000 106 | 414 2 oe 85 16 0 
= 1,000 106 «| 32:1 «8) 225 66 1 «5 
50 1,000 110 | 4816 8 240 50 3 9 
ALEXR. SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of the Late 


Rev. CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Published as dtreoted by 
is da 


his will, By his Literary Executor. In crown 8yo. (This day. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By CHARLES 
Dickens. A New Edition. Handsomely prin and bound. Demy 


8vo, with the original Engravings on steel and wood. 138. [This day. 
JOHN FORSTER. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Jonny 


Forster. A Biography, 1775—1864. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LIBRARY EDITION of THOMAS 


CARLYLE'S WORKS. Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. 6. 9s. [Nov. 15. 
HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 
TALES of LIFE and DEATH. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. [/n a few days. 
Cc. H. ALLEN. 
A VISIT to QUEENSLAND and HER 
GOLDFIELDS. 1 yol. crown 8vo, 8s. [This day. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 
OLD STORIES RETOLD. 
THORNBURY, Crown 8yo. 


DR. BELL. 
NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


A Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey of a 
Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. By WILLIAM 
A. Bei, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 20 
Chromos and numerous Woodcuts, 30s, 


G. FLEMING. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING ; 


their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses. By G, FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &. 
Demy 8vo, with 210 Illustrations, 21s. 


PERE LACORDAIRE. 


CONFERENCES on JESUS CHRIST. 


By the Rey. Perk LACORDAIRE, Crown 8yo, 6s. 
WHYTE MELVILLE. 
SONGS and VERSES. By G. J. Wuytse 
MELVILLE. 
CAPTAIN PIM, R.N., and DR, SEEMANN. 


DOTTINGS on the ROAD-SIDE. 


“4 
Captain Pim, R.N., and Dr. SEEMANN, Demy 8yo, with Illustrations, 68. 
CAMPBELL HARDY. 

FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. By Captain 


CAMPBELL Harpy, R.A, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 188. 


By WALTER 


[Vext week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL will be ready this 


Month, in 3 vols. 
WHYTE MELVILLE. 
M. or N? 
MELVILLE. 
MRS, STEELE. __ 
SO RUNS the WORLD AWAY. 
crown 8yvo. By Mrs. STEELE. 
ANNIE THOMAS. 
ONLY HERSELF. 
By Mrs. PenpER CUDLIP. 
EDMUND YATES. 
WRECKED in PORT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By EpMUND YATES. 
The SCAPEGOAT. 
feap. 8vo. 
ALICE FISHER. ‘ 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. Crown 8vo, 
9s. By ALICE FISHER. 
PAUL BENISON. 
NOT TO BE. 
vols, crown 8vo. By PAUL BENISON, 
NEW RUSSIAN STORY. 
MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 


3 vols, crown S8vo. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. By WuytTe 


3 vols. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Leo. 2 vols. 


A Story of the Day. 2 


(/n November. 


NEW STORY FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
LIZA. 2 vols. By Ivan TuRGUENIEF. 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
The O. V. H. 


WaT Brapwoop, 


By 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, price 4d, weekly, No. IL of 


NATURE. 
Q Wieekip Wustrated Journsl of Science. 


DULNESS of SCIENCE. By F. R. 8. 

THE ATOMIC CONTROVERSY. 

LECTURES to LADIES, 

GEOLOGY and AGRICULTURE. By H. Woodward. (With Map.) 
VEGETABLE PALJEONTOLOGY. By J. D. Hooker. 

HARCOURT and MADAN’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe. 
BAILLON’S HISTORY of PLANTS. By D. Oliver. (With Illustrations). 
FICK on the TRANSFORMATION of FORCE. By M. Foster. 

OUR BOOK-SHELF. 

EARTHQUAKE WAVES in the PACIFIC. By R. A. Proctor. (With Illustration.) 
A NEW FORM for SCHOOLS. 

The NOVEMBER SHOOTING STARS. By R. A. Proctor. 

PENNY SCIENCE CLASSES. 

LETTERS to the EDITOR. 
NOTES:—Astronomy—Chemistry—Piysics—Physiology—Societies and Academies 
—Diary—Bovks Received. 

*.* A SECOND EDITION of N 
blishing Office, 9 Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 


». I. is now ready. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London, Publi 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION.—This day. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S | DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SADLER. 3 vols., Svo, with Portrait, 56s, 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready. 


‘4 r x ‘ 

The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. By Atrrep 
Russe, WALLACE. The Land of the Orang-Utan and the ‘Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Iilustrations, 24s. 

“ Leaving for the most part the dry bones of facts and figures to fill their proper 
place in scientific papers, he has presented the publi ie with ‘the cream and flower of 
his observations and reasonings, condensed into two elegant volumes, which are so 
well arranged, and so admirz ably supplied with maps and illustrations, that the 

reader is pleasantly led on to apprehend with very little effort, not only the principal 

features of the district described, but also the startling and recondite cone lusions 
which are derived from them. In short, it is a book of travel of the very highest order. 
Nothing that deserves comparison with it has appeared since Mr. Darwin's journal 
of his voyage in the Beagle.”"—Guardian. 


Now ready, in royal 4to, splendidly bound, price 42s. 


Tr Tr ao > TD - ) 

TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Illustrated and Illuminated. The Twelve Picture Subjects, beautifully printed 
in Colours, are from Sketches taken in the East by MCENIRY, and comprise 
the following subjects :—The Pearl of Great Price—The Leaven—The Sowe r— 
The Prodigal Son—The Pharisee and Pablican—The Good Samaritin—The 
Enemy Sowing Tares—The Ten Virgins—The Good Shepherd—The Net Cast 
into the Sea—L'he Wedding Feast—Dives and Lazarus. The Frontispiece is 
from a Picture by JoHN JELLICOE: the Illuminated Borders are taken from 
the Brevario Grimani in the Library at Venice; and the [Illuminated Texts are 
by Lewis HINp. 


Now ready, in royal Svo, with ornamental binding, price 31s 6d. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 
History of his Life. with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of Thirty 
Photographic and Autotype Illustrations. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 
Eight Lectures by R. Payne SuituH, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: its Laws and Con- 


sequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo, 12s. + [This day. 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
Professor FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on “ National Education” 


and * The Poor Laws and their Influence on Pauperism.” [This day. 
The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN'S CHARGE 

Delivered at the Visitation, October, 1869, 8yo, ls. [This day. 
The STRANGER of SERIPHOS: a Dramatic 

Poem, By ANG! NAPIER BRooME. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 





The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 1859 


—1868, The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crete. By I. T. 
PRICHARD, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. (Vext iceek, 


>IT . lai "—e rr 5 > 
OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary, Author of 
“Janet's Home,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“It is no slight merit in ‘Oldbury * that every part of it, however subordinate and 
accessory, shows signs of thoughtful c a and careful workmanship, . 
The charm of the ween? cons sists in the delicate and admirably varied delineat 
female character.........€ ‘ecil Russell, the ideal of a high-souled, high-mettle: 






English young lady. is a creation which would alone mark this work as one of | 
R , 


unusual premise.”"—Saturday Revier 





MACMILLAN and CO., London 


In a few days, price 3s 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 


MY NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO MY Sov, 


*A multum in parvo—the c condensation of the primary aspirations of the great, 
the good, and the practical, whose examples are caleulated to engender and anima te 
virtue, to create emulation, and teach the rising generation to struggle, to en lure, to 
conquer difliculties, or in failure to arm the heart with patience.” - 

“‘ Kindness and good feeling run, like veins of gold, through every story.” 


Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row, and all Booksellers, 








Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? © harity or 
Authority ? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pins IX. to 
all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISsOLD, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


VHE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 
. to INVALIDS: with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By C.'T. WILtIAms, M.A. M.D, Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con. 
sumption at Brompton. Second Ei lition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with a 
New Map. 
Lond m: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A New E tition, in Svo, price 14s, cloth. 
TRUE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ER\SMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
3y FREDERIC Seevonm. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present eiition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before tha 
arrival of ERASMUs. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co » Patern ster row. 








Just published, in crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth. 


eo RESTORATION: its Principles and Methods, 


By the Author of “ Ecclesia Dei,” &c. 





“Mach beautiful and sometimes deep thought displayed."—Church Review, 

* Whatever the author of * Ecclesia Dei’ writes is sure to be worth readiag, and 
the volume above specified fully bears out the rule."—Literary Churcluaan. 

“The production of an earnest and vigorous thinker............... Much is suggested 
that is most important."—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


_ by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of 

Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 

Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
*,* These two works contain a systemutic Exposition of the uman Miud 
The STUDY of CHARACTER. 8vo, 9s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 8vo, 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
*.* A Manual of Psychology and Ethics. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 cw 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 


"pie ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas. 
igo BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes with accompaniment 
of flute, bells, and drum, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 


gee eee GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 





for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
ie sUTES.—The NEW MODEL F L UTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also. 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second- bend. A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all fingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, * Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 
SECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
i_ 35 and 40 Guineas; Self- Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, tive by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas. 
TEW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct, They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7 ft. 6in. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 50 and 85 Guineas. 
NORNET 2 PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is most 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 
ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— 
3oxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls iu the best positious; also tickets 
all ‘the theatres and places of amusement in London. 
city ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITO RY, 48 Cl CHEAPSIDE. 
\ ‘ONOGRAMS. — The ST ATIONERY Cc OMPANY’ 5 
CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 














TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 3, 10, and 12 


Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 





! 
| 
' 
| Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER. and GLENNY, Outitters, next door to Somerset House, Straad, 
London, 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
THE MAGYARS: 


-TRY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 
By ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 

With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 


SOUTH AMERICA, AND UNITED STATES: 


THEIR COUN 


THE WEST INDIES, 
By GREVILLE JOHN CHESTER, B.A.. 
e Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 


IN 
Member of th nd Ireland. 
Crown 8vo. 


MODERN RUSSI 


By Dr. E°KHARDT. 


Demy 8vo. 


ABOUT PICCADILLY 
PALL MALL. 
Py HENRY B. WHEATLEY 
With Illustratiops, 1 vol. Svo. 
THE BLOCKADE: 
EPISODE OF THE FALL THE FIRST FRENCH EMPIRE. 


Translated from the French of MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


6a, 


A. 


ROUND AND 


AN 


[on the 17th inst. 


JEAN. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 


A 
HOTEL DU PETIT ST. 
A GASCON STORY. 


Post 8vo. [On 


THE 
the 17th inst, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
IN COUNCIL 
FIRST SERIES. 

2 vols, small crown S8yo, 93. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
SECOND SERIES. 

2 vols. small crown Svo, 9s. [On the 17th inst. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE, 
By the AUTHOR of “ FRIENDS in COUNCIL.” 


Small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


FRIENDS 


[ Ready. 


[Shortly. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND 00.8 PUBLICATIONS. 
The LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces. 


Republished, with Additions and Annotations. By G. O. TREVELYAN, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of “The Competition 
Wallah.” Small 8vo, price 6s 6d, 
“The brilliancy of Mr. Trevelyan’s style is only surpassed by its liberality of 
thought."—Morning Post. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS of PRO- 
FESSOR PRYME. Edited by His DavGurTer. 1 vol. Svo. [Yearly ready. 

SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM FLORIBUS TRIUM 
SEZCULORUM CONTEXTUM CURA GULIELMI HAIG BROWN, Schole 
Carthusianw Archididascali, svo, price 14s. [Veerly ready. 


An EXAMINATION of the UTILITARIAN PHI- 


LOSOPHY. By Jonn Grore, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Mo ral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Edited by Josern B. 
Mayor, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [/n the press. 


Cambridge : : Bett and Danpy. 





DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
= pare y rand vbundant supply of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
ppea 
First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
THe NAMes OF NEW SvpscriBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
E 


LISTS of BOOKS lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of 
at greatly reduced prices, are 






8 of Recent Works withdrawn for Sale, 
1d will be forwarded. postage free, on application. 


MI 'DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 
<uutiiabitieeesseniinees dn wie a. - 
A MANSION and a PORTRAIT.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEER, 4d, or by post 5d, includes View and Plan « f Woodburn 


ou Vs 
ae Darl ingt« n—Po rtrait of Sir M. D. Wyait—Architee ture > versus Antiquarianism 
Dito blic * Healt! 1—Schools of Design—Art in the Nor tet ‘tropolitan 


and o her Papers.—1 Y¢ rk s Covent Garden, 





“Commissions,” 


The LIFE 





NEW WORKS 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 


containing his Journal and other Writings: with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings, &e. By W.B.Scotr. With Six Etchings and other Illustrations, 
Svo, Lbs. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to the 


DEATH of CHARLES L By J. R. ANDREws, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, I4s. 


and LETTERS of FARADAY. By 


2 vols. 8v¥0, with Por- 
[On the 25th inst, 


the Elf- 


Iu foli 


Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 
trait, 28s, 
a im TA 7 e . 
FAIRYLAND; Pictures from 
World. By Ricuanrp DoyLe. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 


16 Plates, containing 36 Desigas printed in Colours, 31s 6d 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 
Hindu Devilry. Adapted by Ricwarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. With 
33 Llustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. crown Svo. the 22nd inst. 


The GERMAN WORKING-MAN ; 


In 


», with 


fon 


being an 


Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for Culture and Material 
Progress of the Artizans of North and South Germany and Switzerland, By 
JAMES SAMUELSON, Crown 8yo, with Frontispiece, 3s 6d 
TOTES »>TTDAITANT r > ‘ > : 
NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. Rt. Wexp. 


With Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo, 8s 6d 


ENCH HIS 


Edited by his Wipow. 


CHAPTERS from FR TORY: St. 


Louis, Joan of Are, Henri IV.; with Sketches of the Intermediate Periods, By 
J. If. GURNEY, MLA, late Rector of St. Mary's, Marylebone. New Edition, feap. 
Svo, 6s 6d. 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from Authentic 


Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell. 8vo, 14s. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By 
Library Edition, newly revised; with Portraits of every 
8 vols, post Svo, 7s 6d each. 


AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Queen, Autographs, and Vignettes. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
since the Accession of George III., 1760-1860. By Sir THoMAs Easkine May, 
K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 33s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Froups, M.A. Vols. 
XL and XIL, price 36s, completing the Work. (On the 25th inst. 


HISTORY of the LIFE TIMES of 
EDWARD the THIRD. By WILLIAM LONGMAN Plates, and 
16 Woodeuts, 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Lonemay, Ball. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


of INDIA, from the Earliest Period 


By Joun CLARK MARSHMAN, 


and 
With 9 Maps, § 


Coll., Oxon. 


HISTORY 


to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 
3 vols. crown 8¥0, 228 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 
EMPIRE. By C. Meriva.s, LL.D., Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 


Svo, 48s, 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 
Comte. By GeorGe Henry Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged, 


2 vols. Syo, 30s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. i. Lecky, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, now ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 163. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
Svo, 25s. 
OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief Notes 


By WiLuiAM Op.ine, M.B., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of 


Crown 8yo, price 1 


o? Chemical Facts. 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution. 7s 6 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S LIST. 





WILKIE COLLINS’ NEW NOVEL. 


MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “Tie 


Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “ The Moonstone,” ¢c., §c., will be commenced in PART I]. 


of the New Series of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, ready November 25, price Sixpence. 





NEW AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK ON ORNITHOLOGY. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, 7p. PART I. NOVEMBER 25. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of BIRDS. 7ranslated and adapted from 


the Text of the Eminent German Naturalist, Dr. Breum, by Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.RS, 
Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy, King’s College, London. With 
upwards of 400 accurate Engravings on Wood, executed expressly for the Work, and a series of 
exquisite FULL-PAGE PLATES, PRINTED IN CoLours, from Original Designs by F. W. Keyt. 





READY WITH THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


GOLDEN ARROWS. 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS PART OF THE QUIVER, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THORWALDSEN’S TRIUMPH of ALEXANDER, 


Twenty-Two large Folio Engravings in Portfolio, with Descriptive Letterpress. [Nearly ready. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ZESOP'S FABLES. A New and Carefully Revised Version., PICTURE TEACHINGS for OLD and YOUNG. A Series 


J.B, RUNDELL. Profusely Illustrated with Original Designs by ERNEST GRIsET. | of Object-Lessons, Progressively Arranged so as to Teach the Meaning of every 





One handsome 4to vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. (This day. Term employed. With more than 200 lilustrations, 4to, cloth lettered, 5s. 
The SCENERY of GREECE. By W. Linton. Fifty ex- The LIFE of PALISSY the POTTER. By Professor 
quisitely beautiful full-page Steel Engravings. With Descriptive [ett-rpress. | Morey. A New and Revised Edition. Cloth lettered, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 
4 ” 1 , gilt, . is day. | * 
age increta eis Acres aa (This day. | he YOUNG MAN in the BATTLE of LIFE. A Book for 
The POETS of GREECE. By Edwin Arnold, M.A; | Young Men. By the Rey. Dr. LANDELS. Cloth lettered, red edges, 3s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


Author of “Griselda, and other Poems,” &c. Demy 8yo, cloth lettered, 10s 6d. 
(Ready. |The INTELLIGENCE of ANIMALS. With Illustrative 
The WORLD of the SEA. Translated from the French of —a- From the French of ERNEST MENAULT. ee ae 


ALFRED FREDOL, by the Rev. H. M. Hart. Demy 8vo, with Coloured and Tinted | 
Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Best cloth lettered, 21s. CASSELL’S POPULAR DRAWING COPIES. Complete 


(Immediately. in Four Series, price 7s 6d each; or each Series in Twelve Parts, price 6d per 
" | Part. 
A HANDY-BOOK of the BRITISH MUSEUM. With! , 
upwards of 150 Illustrations of the most interesting Subjects, and iull Historical | PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. _A Series of Plates, 
and Descriptive Letter-Press by T. NICHOLS, a Senior Assistant in the Principal numbering upwards of 700, in which the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 


Librarian's Office of the British Museum, Author of “The Handbook for Kingdoms are Classified in Families. With Descriptive Letter-press, Ldited 
Readers.” Demy Syo, about 400 pages, cloth lettered, 21s. [Next week. | by the Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 4to, cloth lettered, 5s. 





CASSELL’S NEW AND ORIGINAL CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


“Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s Books for the Young are now ‘ household words.’”—See Dairy TELEGRAPH, Sept. 27, 1869- 





“The imposing fleet of highly ornamental craft which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have launched on the wide water of 
iterature.”—See ATHENEUM, Sept. 18, 1869. 

THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. | ONE-SYLLABLE SERIES. 

The 2ist THOUSAND of PEGGY, and other Tales; Including The PILGRIM'S PROGRES. pase 

sS 2 - the History of a Threeponny Bit and the Story of a in Words of One Syllable. By S. PHitips DAY. 

gg re ae oe lr A ty aa Sovereign. With 8 Illustrations. Handsomely | With Coloured Illustrations by Kronheim, 3s 6d. 

Stories by Uncle JOHN. Square crown Svo, 368 bound in cloth, gilt, 38 6d. REYNARD the FOX; the Rare 

ates Ate cpnigyrie dang OLD BURCHELL'S POCKET: a Book} — Romance of, and the Shifts of his Son Reynardine. 


4 Polk : J Bu ” Yords 2S le y SAMUEL PHILLIPS 

ma CORAL REEF: a Sea Story for for the Young Folks. By Eurau Buraitr. Llus- In Words of One Syllable. By SAMUEL J 

o Boys. By ARTHUR LOCKYER eaten te trated with Engravings. Bound in cloth, gilt, 3s 6d. DAY. With Coloured Illustrations by Kronheim, 
d, 368 ‘ from Designs by Ernest Griset. 3s 6d. 


trated, 38 6d, MINCE-PIE ISLAND: a Christmas on 
KING GAB’S STORY-BAG, and the Story for Young Readers, By R. St. Joun Cornetr,| The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
7 it C ; < “A Handsomely Illustrated, Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. In Words of One Syllable. By the Author of “Ths 
Wondrous Tales it Contained. By HERACLITUS Boy's First Reader." Coloured Illustrations from 


Grey. With Illustrations, after Albert Diirer by CLOUDLAND and SHADOWLAND; Designs by Griset, Crane, &c. 








Walter Crane, 3s 6d. : at : 7 is 
2 or, Rambles into Fairy-Land with Uncle White- 

HOURS of SUNSHINE: a Series of Cloud. Beautifully Iliustrated. Bound in eloth,| EVENINGS at HOME. In Words of 
Poems for Children, By M ATTHIAS BARR. Author extra gilt, lettered, 3s 6d. One Syllable. By the Author of * The ¢ enemy + 
of “Little Willie,” &. With 16 coloured Plates Album.” Coloured Illustrations from Designs by 
from desi ons by Oscar Pletsch 3s 6d The QUEEN of the TOURNAMENT, Downard, Bayes, &e. 

i : ‘ and BUTTERFLY BALL at MAPERLY HALL.| zagop’s FABLES. In Words of One 

The MAGIC of KINDNESS; or, the By the Author of ** Mince-Pie Island. with © Syllable. With Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Wondrous Story of the Good Huan. By the filustrations by F. Lawson. Cloth extra, gilt Kronheim. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
Brothers MAYHEW. With Illustrations by Walter lettered, 3s 6d. 38 6d. 
ie oe Aida LILY and NANNIE at SCHOOL: a|SANDFORD and MERTON. In 

CROCKER the CLOWN: a Tale for Story for Girls. By the Author of * The Little Words of One Syllable. With Lllustrations, — 
Boys. By B, CLARKE, Editor of “ Kind Words.” Warringtons.” Illustrated by Dalziel Brothers. in Colours by Kronheim, Handsomely bound 

1 Cloth extra, gilt lettered, 3s 6d. cloth, gilt, 3s 6d. 


Handsomely Illustrated, 3s 6d. 
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